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FOREWORD 


This study was prepared in 1947-1948 by a group of former German 
‘Army officers headed by Generalmajor Hel imuth Reinhardt, who from 1940 
to 1944 was a branch chief in the Organizati onal Division of the Army - 
General Staff and deputy chief of the General Army Office, with which 
the study is concerned. It was written largely from memory and is not > 
documented. Nevertheless it presents the best available description 


of this important agency of the German Arny. 


|. fhe General Army Office does not have a counterpart. in the United 
States Army. Before World War IT it planned,in general, for the procure- 
ment and ‘mobilization of all human, animal, and material resources neces- 
. sary to build the Wehrmacht. After the war started it concerned itself 
principally with the replacement of such resources in the Army. Thus 
it combined the functions performed in the United States by the Selective 


Service Administration and the recruiting services with certain functions . 


of Army Field Forces and many branches of the Army general and special 
staffs, including organization and training, research and development, 


 dnstallations, and others. 


‘The portion of the study dealing with the German replacement system 
' ds of particular interest to United States staff planners. An appendix 
prepared by Colonel Hermann von Fichte describes the German method of 
- formulating tables of organization and equipment. 


"Minor revisions have been made, but the translation is an accu- 
rate presentation of the Germm point of view. 
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. bhlities covered the following fields: 


(1) “he maintenance of records showing the nation's potential in 
- “manpower, materiel, and money as a basis for advance planning of the 
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oT. IN PRACETIME 


_ . © Bpior to the war the General Army Office, within the Army High 
~“Gommand, was the agency responsible for the entire peacetime organi- 
zation of. the army and for preparations against the eventuality of war. 
This responsibility included the organization of the peacetime and war- 
-. ¢ime army into units and installations, the number and types of which 


“were determined according to objectives established by the Army General . 
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- Staff. It also included the internal organization and composition of 
." 4ndividual units, the procurement of personnel and materiel, and the 
utilization of funds appropriated in the national budget for these 


-@he: General Army Office was responsible directly to the Commander 
| in Chief of the Army and acted in accordance with directives received. 
from him:(Chart 1, page.3). Broadly speaking, its areas of. responsi-. 


"High Command’ 


puild-up of the peacetime and wartime army; the coordination of Army 
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ae ‘Annual Mobilization pe ee ieeneicei ae the reson of mobili- 
- @ation according. to the asteblished objectives, as set forth in ‘@), 
= above. 


In peacetime, the pominsnation, @keninavion;' drafting, and 


_ disposition of men fit for nilitary service but not in actual service; 

' preparations for their induction,in the case of mobilizations. super~ 

vision of the conscripting and recruiting organization required for 
this purpose; drafting and issuance of. the requisite peeubeynous and 
orders. a 


(5). ‘The procurement and distribution of horses and other animals 
for the peacetime. army, the registration of available animals, and 
preparations for the procurement of additional’ animals in case of 
mobilization. . 


ment of arms, equipment, and ammunition of all types, including 
motor vehicles; the administration of this materiel, its distribution 
. to peacetime units, and its stockpiling against the eventuality of 
mobilization, through the ordnance installations controlled by the 
General Army Office; the procurement of motor vehicles, fuels, tires, 
and tubes; preparations for the eeu ger otene of additional supplies 
from private industry. 


(7). In. cooperation with the Army Administration Office, the 
development, procurement, and administration of clothing amd items 
of personal equipment; distribution to units of the peacetime army | 
and stockpiling against the eventual ty of mobilization. 


(8) “Computation of financial requirements and procuremnt of funds 
from the Wehrmacht High Commands distribution of allocated funds; 
accounting and auditing in cooperation with the General Accounting 
Office of the Reich.. 

(9) . Planning and distribution of billets, office premises, troop 
training grounds, and other installations for the peacetime army. 


(10.) Organization and training of the individual arms and services. 
This function included the establishment and issuance of tables of: 
organization, tables of equipment, and training | manuals for all units 
of the peacetime and wartime army | excluding manuals on combined-arms. 
pe  MERLHANS which were the concern of the Army General Staff. 


allocation of men fit for military service; registration and advance ._ 


(6) The listing of Socrie lone for. ‘the divatonuent. and procure-~. 
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(11) All matters concerning the internal structure’ and administra- 
-tion of units; ! the personal affairs of noncommissioned officers and 
men, and legal problems of the Army; preparation of the requisite 
directives, regulations, and orders. og 


(12). Control of the medical and veterinary services. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that to a considerable extent 
the General Army Office exercised the functions of a ministry of war 
within the Army High Command. Accordingly it was allowed a share in 
’ proposing legislation. ; 


-In many fields, agencies. of the General Army Office responsibly | 
handled matters not only for -the Army but for all the armed forces. In 
certain matters normally within the area of responsibility of the 
General Army Office, the responsibility for basic measures affecting 
all the armed forces was assumed by the Wehrmacht High Command or 
delegated to the Navy or Air Force High Command. In such cases the 
’ General Army Office was required to protect Army interests and to 

draft the requisite supplementary clauses and orders of implementation 
for the army. i i whe 


The status of the General Army Office within the Army High 
Command in times of peace can therefore be summarized as follows: 
fhe office controlled manpower, materiel, and funds. Data computed 
by it established a basis for harmonizing the desires of the Supreme 
Command with actual possibilities. Its mission was to convert the 
resultant organizational plans into practice. It was responsible 
for the internal structure of all army units and also for the pro- 
tection of troop interests in all areas. 


II. IN WARTIME 


On the whole, mobilization brought no considerable changes in 
the responsibilities of the General Army Office. Its main mission 
now was-to procure for the field forces everything they required to 
maintain their striking power and fulfill their mission. These 
requirements included practically everything--literally from shoe- 
nails to trained and fully-equipped soldiers, and from the smallest 


lenis included relationship between ranks; disciplinary and. 
military penal affairs; right of. complaint; induction and discharge 
regulations and procedures; careers and conditions of promotion for 
‘NCOs and. other enlisted personnel; welfare installations of the. 
Arny}.religious affairs; garrison duty. 
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spare part to. the tank, complete with accessories and ready for | 


_ action... 


Matters for which the General Army Office was not responsible. 
werer Officer replacements; replacement of civilian officials; supply 
of rations and fodder; supply of billet furnishings; the provision of 
funds. Officer replacements were the responsibility of the Army 
Personnel Office and the other four areas were the responsibility of 
the Army Administration Office, as in peacetime, so that close cooper- 
ation of the ponerse Army Office with these offices was essential. - 

,. Personnel and materiel were made available to the field forces 
by the General Army Office in two ways: by transfers to replace 
losses suffered by field units and to maintain stocks of ammunition 
and other expendable items; and by the organization of entirely new 
major and smaller units or the reorganization or rehabilitation. of 
depleted units: withdrawn from the front. The latter method, which 
was introduced shortly after the war began and grew in importance as 
the war continued, forced the General Army Office to cope vith organi-~ 
aational. problems of sever snenece ins. magnitude. 


“The office retained the ministerial functions and particularly 
during the war and continued as well to handle responsibly, for all 
the armd forces, the matters: so handled during peaces — 


Nevertheless, the status of the office within the Army High 
Command underwent change, upon mobilization, in that it was no longer 
responsible directly to the Commander in Chief of the Army but rather 
to the newly-appointed Commander of the Replacement Training. Army 


. (Chart 10, page 6a)° 


Soon after mobilization in the autumn of 1939, the chief of the 
General Army Office was appointed acting commander of the. Replacement 
Training Army in addition to his other duties. Now the functions of 
both the General Army Office and the Office of the Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army were performed by the Policy Group of the 
General Army Office, which served simultaneously as the staff of the 
commander. However, the two offices were separated again in February 
1940, and the General Army Office was placed again under the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army, as at the 
outbreak of war. The reasons for these changes have been dealt with. 


in MS # P-O4ldd, a study of the office of Chief of Army paotpmont and 


conmander of the Replacement neatnine ead: .: 


The appointment of a Chief of Army aud puant and Conpenaes of the 
Replacement Training Army consolidated the control of’ all functions 
concerned with army manpower and equipment, similarly to the way in - 
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which command of the field forces had. been consolidated under the 
Chief of the Army General Staff. At the same time a clear line of 
division was drawn between the command of the field forces and the 
command of the Replacement Training Army. Upon the General Army 
Office, this new arrangement had the following principal effects: 


(1) In all manpower and equipment matters, cooperation with the 


Army Ordnance Office and the Army Administration Office was now 


directed by a higher agency; it was no longer necessary to obtain 
decisions from the chiefs of the two offices, at field headquarters. 


‘Overall Army interests in these matters were represented uniformly 


in relations with the Army field forces, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and non-military agencies. Dif ferences of opinion between the three 
Army offices could be settled by the Chief of Army Equipment and 


Commander of the Replacement Training Army. 


(2). In practice, the major part of the organizational missions 
of the General Army Office was carried by the replacement units and 
zone of interior agencies. These were under the direct control of 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training 
Army, so that orders drafted by the General Army Office regulating 
their organization and activities could be issued directly on his 
personal responsibility. 


(3) In general, the division of command authority now made it. 


impossible for the General Army Office to issue orders in matters 


concerning the field forces. When the organizational missions of 
the General Army Office necessitated certain measures in the field 


-forces, such as the release of cadre personnel for new units, these 


measures were taken by the Army General Staff. ‘Accordingly, the 
responsibility of the General Army Office ceased in replacement 
matters, when personnel replacements were placed in march readiness 
or when materiel replacements were loaded on supply trains; and in 
the case of new, rehabilitated or reorganized units, when the units 
were ready for the field. Orders concerning the departure of person- 
nel and their transfer to the field forces were issued by the Army 


General Staff. 


Pde (4) Directives drafted by the General Army Office in performame 


‘of its ministerial functions, such as directives concerning adminis- 
trative routine in field units, were valid in the field forces as 


well as in the Replacement Training Army. They were now issued 
jointly by the General Army Office and the appropriate authorities 
at Field Headquarters, namely, the Army General Staff or the office 
of the "General for Special Assignments" attached to the Commander 
in Chief. This procedure did not apply to tables of orgmization, 
tables of equipment or the printed regulations issued by the office, 


PS 


such | as training manuals, which remained an eaclussve responsibility 
oF ‘the office. 


(5): The Chief of uy Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Training Army relieved the General Army Office of all responsibilities 
in budget matters shortly after his appointment and placed the branches 
handling these affairs under his own control, so that the office now 
had no basic functions to perform in this Aree 


(6) The Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Training Army, with his staff, also assumed responsibility for train- 

‘ing in the Replacement Training Army. Later, a separate office under 

a chief of replacement training was established for this purpose. The 

arms and services branches under the General Army Office nevertheless 

continued to participate in training activities, as will be described 

in Chapter 2e 


It can be ‘said in summary that although the appointment of a 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army, 
who was given control over the General Army.Office, seemed to place 
that office one step lower in the Army High Command than it had been 
prior to the war, in actual fact the measure considerably strengthened 
the position of the office and facilitated its work. Among the offices 
now controlled by the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army, the General Army Office continued to play 
the major role in all matters of army orgmization and equipment. All 
problems in these fieldswere discussed with the Chief of Army Equip- 
ment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army in person almost 
daily. Because of his extensive authority, he was able to protect the. 
interests of the General Army Office in negotiations with parallel or 
subordinate agencies far more effectively than the Chief of the General 


| Army Office, as chief of only one office, could have done. 


The long duration of the war, the increasing expanse of the thea- 
ters of operations, and the mounting severity of the fighting led to 
increased requirements in personnel and materiel in all fields and to 
constantly new organizational problems which the General Army Office 
had to solve. Furthermore, recent battle experience had to be evaluated 
and applied ‘and entirely new problems, such as those pertaining to 
tropical equipment and furlough traffic, had to be coped with. For 
the General Army Office this meant not only an increased work load in 
all of its normal fields but also added responsibilities in completely . 
new fields. Nevertheless no fundamental changes took place until late 
in the war. . » “E , 


oe: 


“In 1943, in order to stress ‘the fact that the General Army Office 
Was an agéncy of the Wehrmacht High: Command in conscription and 
recruiting matters, the chief of the office was appointed chief of 
the Conscription and Recruiting. Office in addition to his other duties. 
This measure entailed no organizational changes. In 1944, however, 


- he was relieved. of his responsibilities as chief of the Conscription 


and Recruiting Office, and the Replacement Branch of the General Army . 
Office was transferred to the Wehrmacht. High Command. In. the field 


of motor transportation, a similar situation developed. In 1943 the — 


post of Chief of Wehrmacht Transportation was created. This post was 
held by the Chief of Army Motorization, who was at the same time 

Chief of the Group for Army Motorization under the General Army Office. 
On 1 July 1944 this dual relationship was dissolved and the responsi- 


bility for Wehrmacht transportation was transferred to the Wehrmacht — 


High Command. 


These organizational changes will be treated in more detail 
later in this study ( pages 44 and‘ 66). All that need be said here is 
that these functions--conscription and recruiting and motorization-- 
were the two most important functions which the General Army Office 
had handled for the armed forces as a whole. The transfer of this 
responsibility to the Wehrmacht High Command relieved the General 
Army Office of two difficult and complicated functions which had been 
a constant source of friction with military and civilian authorities. 
On-the other hand, it considerably decreased the influence which the 
General Army Office was able to exercise in these two highly important 
fields. This decrease in influence was harmful to the Army, which 
was already at a disadvantage in comparison with the Navy and the — 
Air Force because of the organizational peculiarities of the top- 
level command; but from the viewpoint of the Wehrmacht. High Command 
the measures were a logical sequence of the tendency to strengthen 
its authority over the three branches of the armed forces. 


The general working procedures of the General Army Office also 
changed gradually during the war. During the early stages of the 
war, stockpiling and long-range planning had been possible and the 
General Army Office had been able to make voluntary offers to increase 
the numbers of replacements and quantities of materiel furnished to 
the field forces. Later, manpower and materiel shortages which .. 
gradually developed in all fields necessitated the. adoption of hand- 


_ to-mouth methods to an ever increasing extent and made it imperative: 


to study carefully the flood of frequently contradictory requisitions“ 


2the difficulties caused by the multiplicity of agencies which 
submitted requests have been described in MS # P-~O41dd, a study of 
the’ office of Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replace- 
ment Training Army. | 
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which were received. Each requisition had to be examined to ascertain 
its urgency. Moreover, the quantity and time of availability of procur- 
able means had to be calculated with extreme care. Furthermore, 
suddenly changed plans frequently made new makeshift measures necessary. 
One of these measures, for instance, involved preparations resembling a 
mobilization plan for the Replacement Training Army, which repeatedly 
helped the field forces in critical situations through the spéedy 


- organization of new units. {See page 97+») 


fo the end of the war the General Army Office persevered in its 
effort to devise new ways and means of fulfilling urgent requirements 
to the fullest extent possible. At all times its slogan was "Everything 


for the Front." | 
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ORGANIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNCTIONS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“Phis chapter will describe the organization of the General Army. 
Office and show how its work was distributed anong its subdivisions. 


Phe organization provided for in the Mobilization Plan and in 
use temporarily in 1939 will be described first. To illustrate 
wartime changes, four periods have been selected: September. 1939, 
summer 1940, autumn 1943, and 1945. Reasons for this selection are 
- as. follows: - By the summer of 1940 the first experience gained in 


the war had been applied and the organization and distribution of 
me functions had been change@ and improved. In the autumn of 1943 the 
, responsibilities of the office were at their greatest, and this 
euler _ period is particularly suited, therefore, for depicting the multi- — 
plicity of responsibilities of the office during the war. After the 
autumn of 1943, the Wehrmacht High Command succeeded in its efforts 


to assume more and more responsibilities. This development had no 


immediate repercussions on the General Army Office! but gradually 
made itself felt after the winter of 1943-1944. An effort will be 
made to show. how far it had progressed by the end of the war. How- 


“ever, no complete picture of this period can be presented and the 
complete accuracy of the information submitted cannot be guaranteed, 


since. very few records have bem available and contact with the best 
" snformed authorities ‘on the subject has bem impossible. 


fhe chapter will describe | us 
(1) The organization of the General Army Office; — 
(2) The branches controlled by the office; . 
3). The Policy Group of the office. and its functions. 


Under each heading it will discuss each of the four selected periods 
separately... td 
a re i ens a Te 

‘aven after the attempted assassination of. Hitler on 20 July 1944 
no drastic changes affecting the General Army Office were made. 
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It. ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL ARMY OFFICE 


The organisation of the General Army Office into groups,. branches, 
and independent sections remained unchanged at the time of mobilization. 
In fact, no fundamental changes took place throughout the entire war 
(Charts la-5). However, there were changes in the number of controlled 
branches, for the following reasons: - 


(1) The office was relieved of certain responsibilities. Early 
in 1940 the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Training Army himself assumed responsibility for all financial affairs. 
Consequently the Army Budget Branch and the Central Branch (Chart 2) 
were separated from the General Army Office and placed under his imme- 
diate control. - 


In 1942 the Engineering Officer Corps was dissolved. Thus the 
Army Technological Branch (Chart 2) became superfluous and was dis~ 
continued. . a . 


(2) Inter-branch functions were transferred. In 1940 the Penal 
Section and the Bendler Block Headquarters Commandant Section™ 
(Chart 1a), both independent sections within the Group for Replace- 
mentsand General Troop Matters until then, were incorporated in the 
Army Affairs Branch and the Branch f r Billets and Maneuver Areas, 


respectively (Chart 3). 


At the end of 1943, the Clothing Branch (Chart 3) was discon- 


tinued and its functions transferred to the branch handling arms, 
equipment, and ammunitions. 7 


(3) @he office was assigned new responsibilities. By the end 
of 1939 when the need for centralized control of billets and maneuver 
areas became apparent a branch was established (Chart 3). 


The creation of new arms and services in the Army required the 
establishment of corresponding arms and services inspectorates. Thus, 
the Branch for Technical Troops (Inspectorate 11) was established in 
1941, the Motor Transport Branch (Inspectorate 12): in 1942, and the 
Army AAA Branch (Inspectorate 13) in 1943 (Chart 4). A rocket weapons 
branch was being planned in 1945¢ - 


2gendler Block: The block of buildings in which the General 
Army Office had its premises in Berlin. 
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~~" (4) Existing branches were sub-divideds In the autum of 1939 
responsibility for general problems of motor transportation was 
‘transferred from the Mobile Troops Branch (Inspectorate 6) to the 
newly established Army Motorization Branch (Chart 3) and later to 
Inspectorate 12 (see(3) above and Chart Ae 


Early in 1942 responsibility for the affairs of administrative 
units was transferred from the Supply Branch (Inspectorate 8) to an 
independent branch under a Senior Officer of Administrative Troops 
within the General Army Office (Chart 4). . 


' By the end of 1943 the activities of the Signal Branch (In- 
spectorate 7) had become too extensive for one branch. The branch 
therefore was subdivided into three branches: a Signal Troops Branch 
(Inspectorate 7), a Signal Equipment Branch, and an Army Signal 
Communications Branch (Chart 5). ; 


The principal difficulties encountered in the internal organi-~- 
zation of the General Army Office arose from the large number of 
its branches and, correspondingly, the diversity of tasks which the 
office had to perform. To supervise the twenty to twenty-five 
branches and coordinate their activities was a tremendous burden 
on the Chief of the General Army Office and exceeded normal human 
capacity. The restrictions of time alone made it practically in- 
possible for him to hear the reports of the various branch chiefs 
frequently enough to guarantee uniform action by all agencies of 
the office. It was therefore necessary for the branches to work 
with a great measure of independence, and the chief was informed 
only in broad outline of their activities. Only in important matters 
of policy could a decision by him be requested. 


To relieve the strain, inter-office groups, each of which con- 

- trolled a number of branches, were formed.. Thus the Group for 
Replacements and General Troop Matters (Charts 4 and 5), which had’ 
existed before the war, now controlled the branches handling the 
affairs of enlisted personnel before, during, and after their period 
of active military service. Originally, this group had controlled 
the Clothing Branch also, but during the war this branch was trans- 
ferred to the Ordnance Inspectorate, a far more logical disposition. © 


The only way to bring about genuine improvement would have been — 


to group related arms and’ services branches, as was done in the 
Artillery Group in 1944. The establishment of the Army Judge Advo- 
cate General Group (Charts 4 and 5) brought no real improvement 
because it absorbed only one of the branches controlled by the 
General Army Office. In like manner, the establishment of the Army 
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‘Signal Communications Group (Chart.5) brought ‘no relief, since origi- 
nally the three branches under its control had been one branch--the 
Signal Branch (Inspectorate 7). ; ars 


The temporary consolidation of the Panzer Troops Branch (In- 
spectorate 6), the Supply Branch (Inspectorate 8), and the Branch for 
Army Motorization under the Group for Motor Transportation (Chart 3) 
and the subsequent dissolution of this group in 1942 occurred for 
reasons which will be dealt with in a separate section of this manu- 
script.’ While it lasted, the grouping of these branches was advan- 


tageous, but not as effective as it might have been because the chief 
of the group, General von Schell, had to devote too much of his time 


to duties outside of the General Army Office. 


The consolidation of the Veterinary Inspectorate and the Riding 
and Driving Branch (Inspectorate 3) into Group 9 (Chart 3) was a wise 
measure, and the dissolution of the group in 1945 (Chart 5) had no 
gourd basis. Certain circles resented the fact that the group was 
controlled by the Veterinary Inspector. It was conceded that he was 
an authority on the subject of horses but it was feared that the 
control of all army riding and driving activities would be taken 
over gradually by officers of the veterinary service. | ‘ 


Further examination of the problem reveals that the following 
measures could have been taken: fhe Engineer Branch (Inspectorate 5), 
the Railway Engineer Branch (Inspectorate 10), the Branch for Army 
Technology, which was later the Branch for Technical Troops (In- 
spectorate 11), and the Fortifications Inspectorate could have been 
consolidated to form one group; the Chemical Warfare and Air Raid 
Protection Branch (Inspectorate 9) could have been included in the 
Artillery Group; the Motor Transport Branch (Inspectorate 12), the 
Supply Branch (Inspectorate 8), and the branch controlled by the. 
Senior Officer of Administrative Troops could have formed one group}; 
the Medical Inspectorate ‘and the branches which controlled the two 
largest arms-=namely, the Infantry Branch (Inspectorate 2), and the 
Panzer Troops Branch (Inspectorate 6)--could have been expanded to 
form groups. In this way, all arms and services branches would have | 
been combined into eight groups. Together with the Group for Replace- 


ments and General Troop Matters, the Ordnance Inspectorate, and the 


Judge Advocate General Group, a total of eleven agencies would then 


have been responsible directly to the Chief of the General Army 
Offices _ | 
Such an arrangement would have facilitated work considerably, 


but the introduction of such sweeping changes was not a concern of 
the General Army Office alone. The arms and services inspectorates 


represented the several arms and services. within the Army High Command; 
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therefore the suggested grouping would have been feasible only if a 
corresponding grouping had taken place throughout the Army. Whether 
this development would have been practicable is a matter of conjecture. 
The fact is, that the spirit of independence on the part of the indi- 
vidual arms and services and their representatives within the Army 
High Command--namely, the arms and services branches under the General 
Army Office and the chiefs of arms and services attached to the Chief 
of the Army General Staff--was 80 strong that no serious attempt 

could be made to introduce the necessary changes. 


‘Theat no really serious crises developed in spite of the. diffi- 
culties which have been described is evidence of the intelligent co- 
operation of all agencies under the General Army Office. It is evi- 
dence, in particular, of the expert and comprehensive guidance pro- 
vided by the branch chiefs in the spirit of the policies established 
by the Chief of the General Army Office at the branch chief conferences, 
which were held only at long intervals. Usually, minor deviations from 
the established line on the part of some of the branches were halted 
in time. At the same time, one of the reasons for the relatively 
large size of the Policy Group of the General Army Office in compari- 
gon to the policy groups of other offices of the Army High Command 
was the necessity of holding together such a large number of branches 
and of directing their efforts toward a common goal. 


III. BRANCHES OF THE GENERAL ARMY OFFICE AND THEIR MISSIONS 


The branches of the General Army Office might be divided roughly, 
according to activities, into the following groups: 


(1) The Army Budget Branch and the Central Branch, which 
handled financial matters. . 


(2) The Judge Advocate Branch and the branches controlled by 
the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters--namely, the 
Replacement Branch, the Branch for General Troop Matters, the Penal 
Section, and the Chaplain Section. These were responsible for all 
personnel matters--that is, for all matters, including judicial 
questions, growing out of the relation of able-bodied men to military 
service and to the Army « 


(3) The Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas, which protected 
General Army Office's interests in its particular field. 


(4) The Clothing Branch, which was responsible for the pro- 
cessing, administration, and issue of clothing and personal equipment, 
and the Ordnance Inspectorate, which had the same functions in respect 
to other army materiel. . 


(5) Branches 2-14, the Fortifications, Medical, and Veterinary 
Inspectorates and, to @ certain extent, the Technical Troops Branch. 
These branches. protected the interests of their respective arms and 
services and were responsible for the development of arms, ammunition, 


and equipment and for certain other special areas. 


_ > he more. important responsibilities of the branches comprising 
Groups 1-4, together with the Technical Troops Branch are. shown in © 
Table 1. Those of the arme and services branches, Group 5, are shown 
in Appendix Bo In Appendix B, column 2 shows the status of the 
branches at the time of mobilization; column b, c, and d their status 
in the summer of 1940, the autumn of 1943, and at the end of the war 


respectively. 


1. The Army Budget Branch and the Central Branch. Table 1 
shows the responsibilities assigned to ‘these two branches in accordance 
with the Mobilization Plan. On the whole, these corresponded to peace 
time responsibilities. Functions which became unnecessary were to 
Cease o 


The Army Budget Branch was concerned chiefly with planning; the 
Central Branch with the direction of actual financial transactions of — 
the Army High Command. In addition, the Central Branch was responsible 
for administrative routine within the Army High Command (for which . 
purpose it controlled the Chief Clerk, the Message Center, and the. 
housekeeping agencies) and for the administration of Army field manuals. 
According to the Mobilization Plan, the Army Budget Branch was to be © 
amalgamated with the Central Branch about four to six weeks after 
‘mobilization, but this action was never taken. 


The activities of these two branches will not be discussed 
further because they were separated from the General Army Office when 
the Chief of the General Army Office relinquished the concurrent posi- 
tion of Commander of the Replacement Training Army. The Field Manual 
Administration Branch, until mobilization a section of the Central 
Branch, was the only part of the Army Budget Branch or the Central 
Branch which remained under the General Army Office. 


2; The Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters .and 
the Judge Advocate Branch. 


.  @ The Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters existed 
in peacetime and had been formed from the former General Branch when. 
the increased activities resulting from the re-introduction of general 
conseription made it necessary to establish a separate branch, the 
Central Branch. Broadly speaking, functions were 80 distributed . 
within the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters that all 


Table 1--GENERAL ARMY ORPICE 


"Responsibilities of Branches, . 
Excluding Arme and Services Branches 
(Described in Appendix B) 


Branch 


Budget Branch. 
(fransferred from Army 


General Office to Chief 


of Army Equipment and 


Comd of the Replacement. 


Army early in 1940.) 


Central Branch 


(Excluding the Field 
Manual Admin Sec, the. 
entire Br ‘transferred 
to the Chief of Army 
Equip & Comd of Repl 
Army early in 1941.) 


Field Manual Admin Sec 


Chief Clerk w/Chief of 


Army Eauip & Comd of 
Repl Army 


Courier Center 


Responsibilities 


Wartime Budget; Liquidation of peace- 


time. budget; Allowances and clearance 


of claims}; Planning, computing, personnel 


distribution charts. 


General budget matters, including wartime 
budget; Calculation of wartime financial 
requirements; Appropriation Act matters; 


Supervision of cash accounting and audit- 


ing; Drafted Comments by Financial Con= 
trolling Court of the Reich; Pay and 
travel and moving allowancese 


. FM ana other printed regulations to. troops; 


Maintenance of mandatory stocks; Printing 
budget; Calculation of FM printing require- 
ments; Reprints 3. Administration and dis- — 
patch of printed regulations; Editing and 
publication of the Army rene: Bulle- 


Bulletin. 


Main Office routine; Dispatch of official 
mail; Message Center; Procurement, and 
administration of office supplies$ Recep- 
tion and general office. 


' Acceptance and transmittal of classified 


correspondence} Courier service to mili- 
tary agencies in the Zone of Interior 
and the Field Army. 


pacer rent tc aE TS ER 


- 22% 


‘Table 1--GENERAL a OFFICB--continued 


Seeiegenery of | Batchée, 
Brolin 2 ce 


ae 


Army Legal: deweibay: Peraonnel” ‘files woo 
and ‘technical Supervision of “‘perdonnel ; 


organization of the’ new’ legislature; Maintenance of ‘uniformity. 
group or the distri bution in. thé administration of justice; Legal| 
of functions within ite) a o Army High Command; Review of 
sentences imposed by” courts-martial’ of 
the’ Field’ Army’ and Replacement ‘Army; 
Spécial’ incidents; “Investigation of : 
suicides; Crime” Statistics; Problems . 
of” pardoning™ procedure; Pardon” matters 
° he’ courta-iiartial of ‘the Field Army 
and the” Replacement Arny; Crime records “ 
affairs. 


” 


Recruiting and replacement affairs; — 
Records of draftees until accepted for 
military services; ‘Assignment of person- 

nel with Minaetive status" recalled 
Reorulting Offices in | | f0¥ military dutys Reoruiting and 9 
January 1944.) , replacement organization, maintenance i 

: of “service records; Distribution of 

available manpower for. national defense; 
Awarding of indispensability status; 
Statistical data on overall population 
and men liable for military service; te 
Interpreter problems, 


"(Grandferred: to Welirmacht 
High Command, together © 


‘controlled by the Group for Replacement and General Army Matters. 
ee Four ph. : : 
Ibid. ; 


’ 
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"Mable 1--GENERAL ARMY OFFI0B--continued 


Responsibilities of Branches, _ 
-Exoluding Arms and Services Branches. - 
(Described: ‘in Appendix B) 


Branch Responsibilities | 
hg NR A ; r . noe i 
Branch. for Army Mattera i 7 
~ (Redesignated "Branch for General service problene; ‘NCO replace~ - 
ae o.  Gerieral Troop Matters" in' _ ments; Disciplinary matters, promo- _ 
z - about 1942. ) tions, furlough for enlisted men; 
] a Bec -. . rensfers, detachments; Induction and 
7 “Controlled <n " @igcharge of enlisted men; Super- i 
Arny> Kusic. Schools in vision of authorized and actual — 
Frankfort am Main and strength of units; Personnel transfers 
Buekkeburg3 Bandmaster from Field Army to Replacement Army; 
| Candidate Courses in . Allocation of replacements; Troop 


Berlin, = _. ‘welfare and recreation, including . 2a) 

~~. *s mugdeal entertainment; Leave and re- | 
convalescence centers; Military posts 

matters; Special events; Army public 

relations; Wartime personnel rosters; - | 

Personnel Identification papers; — | 

Regulations; Army land settlement 

affairs; Maintenance of military i 

. traditions; Fiagey..Arey MUSeUMS « | 


Penal Section . ee 
(Transferred. to Branch . Regulations on penal pattal ions La 
_ for Army Matters in 1941.) the execution of sentences; Organi- oN 
See ean. zation and operation of Wehrmacht 
Controlled Military Prisons. prisons and penal battalions; Acti- 
a ee, See ne vation of Wehrmacht penal battalions; 
eo Re Rees ee i ee ' Matters concerning sentenced prisoners, = 
=~ prisoners awaiting trial and enlisted ! 
personnel in penal battalions. | 


Chaplain Section = Organization of religious services 
Ae ae ae maa ain in the ‘Wehrmacht; Regulations | for 
Protestant and Roman Catholic. re-. : i 

ligious services; Personnel affairs 

of the Chaplain Service; Ageignnent 

of shapleing, 


; 

: 
: 
' . 
ae oe a3 


2h e 


‘able “eA OEWERAL, ARMY. (BRIgER-continsed Peer es 


‘Résponedbilitios of. Branches, : 
: _Bxoluding . Arms and Services Branches 
Oral, = (Desoribed . in Appendix ‘B) 


- Branch a oe rag 2 Pon ee 


” Branch for. pillets and =o ace a Ce Egy . a os 

Mpneuver Areas : po we ae 

wt ization: of military real estates. 

Or anization and” evelopment. of © 
‘maneuver. areas; re practice . .. 
sch eduling; ‘Rentalas . Maintenance of. 
roads and. ‘billets; Planning | and dis- 
‘tribution. of military: ‘posts; Con= : 
‘struction materials for Army struc= i 
‘tures. and maneuver, areas} Control. a st 

Of the Ha Comdt, Berdiler ‘Block (army : 

High. Command premises. in Berlin) 
‘who, until 1941 had been under the 


POL the Group. for Replacenents . — F 
‘and. General roop . Matters. 


Development. of clothing and. ‘poicbonned 
‘equipment for. enlisted personnel ; | 
Caloulation, of raw material require- 
ents and. requisitioning of sane dy 
from Army. Administration Office. OY oe ae 
Procurement _ of clothing according to { 
Taw material allocations, as followss, 3 


-Requisi tioning of raw 

‘materials through | Army. Admin 

Office.and Wehrmacht. Procure- ‘ 
ment ‘office; Production of | 
clothing in Clothing. Depots, or 


bs Requisitioning of ‘specific 

finished products through . 
Army Admin Office and Webr- 
‘macht Procurement Office; — as 
Administration. and storage 
of 8 ocks. in the. Slothing 
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fable. 1--GRNERAL ARMY. OFFICE--continued 


“Responsibilities of Branches, | ied e 
‘Exeluding Arms and: Services. ‘Branches 
(Deseribed. in Appendix. B) 


'“Arniy: Schools efetalas 
Teohnical Ordnance 
NCOs. 


(Under the. Chief Ordnance 
Officer, responsible a 
directly. to ‘the Chief of 


. Army Equipment. and Cond. 
of ‘the Replacement, Arny+) 


equipment; Collection Of cap 
Weapons , - equipment and- ammunition. and 


Weapons, gennind-tion, and equipment 
supplies to the. Army (for this | 


"| purpose. the. ‘Inspectorate orgmized. 


anc: | ontrolled the various ordnance. 
depots); Acceptarice: of. weapons | and 
equipment. and’ ‘preparatior same 
for issue to troops; Admi istration, 


oy stocks Oates ting. of awit bs 


tor peeunele’ ‘services Repair of ams. - 


and. equipments. Storage of powder and 


other explosives; Preparation and | 


packaging of ammunition; Recondition 


ing” of used cartridges and shell 
‘cages and pack ing naterd al ; Ammuni- 


tion issue. ‘to troop. units; Dism bling 
of discarded. ammunition, weapons ‘and. 
tured 


/reconversion ‘for use by. German Axmy; 


Supply of weapons equipment and 


' Ammunition intended for sale; Train- 


ing of specialized personnel, such. 


‘as ‘ordnance officers, | technical and 


maintenance sergeant armorer= 


artificers. . 


“Rable 3 1--GENERAL ‘ARMY corpron--cont ina 


Responsibilities of. Branches, 
‘Broluding Arms. and Services ‘Branches 
(Desert bed, in Abpendaz. 2). 


- Responsibilities | 
Technology Se 
- (Discontimiea in . 1942. ) ty Organization. of the Technological 
Officer. Corps; Training of personnel * 
“Controlled: Reohnical, _.. for ‘the. Corps and for. employnent, in 


eel laee for Ofeiogres the Avmy Admin Office as Army Tech- 
nological Officials,’ Personnel files 
of “technological officers | and officials; 
mo? 4a Industrial police supervision over 
4 7" : Army workshops of all types; Investi- i 
; am ae gation of accidents and claims for je 
personal . ‘and property damages _ Super- 
_ “‘vision..of hand’ and machine’ tools in. 
: permanently. located Army workshops, : 
such as’ ordnance SHOPS y, motor vehicle 
maintenance encpes? 
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_ Matters concerning men liable to military service, either prior to 
their enlistment or after their discharge from active service, were 
handled by the Replacement. Branch, while all matters concerning them 
during their military service were handled by the Branch for Army 
Affairs, later designated the Branch for General Troop Matters. This 
distribution of functions remained unchanged throughout the war. 


The orgenization of the Group for Replacements and General 
Troop Matters and the changes it underwent during ‘the war are shown 
in Charts 1-3, The more important functions of its branches are 
shom in Table 1. | pe 


(1) The Replacement Branch directed the replacement . 
matters of all the armed forces, so that in most of its activities it 
performed Wehrmacht functions under directives from the Wehrmacht 
High Command, These directives were prepared by the Organization — 
Branch of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff under instructions from the 
Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, who issued them to the Chief of 
the General Army Office’ personally, so that the lattar was directly 
concerned with replacement matters, It was for this reason that the 


Chief of the General Army Office was appointed also Chief of the 
Conscription and Recruiting Office, in which position he Was responsible 
directly to the Chie? of the Wehrmacht High Command, This change was” 
made when the Conscription and Recruiting Office was established in 
1943, but did not involve a change in the organization or working 
procedures of the General Army Office which now served simultaneously 
as a Conscription and Recruiting Office. . aa 


In June 1944 the Conscription and Recruiting Office was sepa-_ 
rated from the General Army Office. At the same time the Replacement 


Branch was removed from the General Army Office and transferred toe 


the Wehrmacht High Command. There it was given the status of an 
_ office and its chief yas appointed chief of the new office. 


The responsibilities of the Conscription and Recruiting Office 
and of the Replacement Branch have been described in MS # 7-101, on 
the Wehrmacht High Command. Therefore only two facts need be pointed 
out here. The Replacement Branch had two main missions: the develop- 
ment and supervision of the organization which administered replace-— 
ment matters, which organization consisted of local conscription and 
recruiting offices assigned to the several corps area headquarters 
Wehrkreiskommandos); and the Compilation and dissemination of funda- 
mental laws, directives, and regulations governing the routine of 
personnel procurement; the centralized control of all replacement 
procuring activities, which included the registration, examination, 
and drafting of recruits and their allocation to the three branches 
of the armed forces and to the arms and services of the Army, In the 
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execution of this mission the line of command extended through the 


‘several corps area headquarters, each of which handled conscription 
‘and recruiting in its own area and forwarded appropriate orders to. 


the local conscription and recruiting offices it controlled; compe- 
tition for manpower between the various top-level military and 
civilian authorities was increasingly severe. Controversies in this 
field, which have been treated also in MS # T-101, became more and 
more bitter during the war because of the lack of a pre-war basic | 
legal arrangement and the weak position of the Chief of the Wehrmacht 


. High Command. With a growing shortage in manpower, heated disputes 


and serious friction developed. During 1942-1944 particularly, 

almost all. negotiations with appropriate authorities on behalf of 

the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command were conducted by the Chief 

of the General Army Office, assisted by the Chief of the Replacement 
Branch. In these negotiations the Chief of the General Army Office ») 
quite rightly considered it his first duty to obtain the manpower e 
replacements required by the armed forces, and particularly by the 

Army, the needs of which were by far the largest. 


Final vosponstbality for materiel requirements of the Army 
rested with the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replace- 
ment Training Army; but, the Chief of the Generai Army Office, under 
the Wehrmacht High Command, was solely seeponetbte for the perecuned 
replacement system. 


(2) The Branch for General Troop Matters handled all 
matters connected with the rights and duties of enlisted personnel: 
while in the Army as well as all general matters arising from mili- 


-tary service. The more important of its functions are listed in 


Table 1. A few of the problems which became particularly. per sour 
during the war will be discussed here. — > 


The major problem was that of furlough. All furlough traffic 
had to be adapted to the current military and transportation situation ' 
and was regulated in close cooperation with the Organization Branch 


of the Army General Staff. The basic plan was that every soldier was 


to be granted recreational leave once each year. Furthermore, every \ 
newly-trained recruit in the Replacement Training Army was to be ~ 
allowed a period of leave before transfer to the field forces. It 
was of vital importance to the food-producing industry that members 
of the Replacement Training Army should be granted leave for plowing 
and harvesting and for processing the sugar beet crop. Meeting this 


‘need called for careful mang cemeny during the ereronrie seasons of 


the. yeare 


‘Next in importance was the general maintenance of discipline in 
the Army and the care of soldiers in transit. In these matters, the 


' Branch for General Troop Matters cooperated closely with the Branch 


me a 


for Army Matters (originally a branch of the Army General Staff but 
later attached to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command in his 
position as Deputy Commander in Chief of the Army) in the preparation 
and issue of basic directives. The implementation of these direc- 
tives was a responsibility of the General for Special Assignments IV, 
whose activities will be described separately in the section on the 


Policy Group of the General Army Office (page 47). 


Third in importance was the procurement of replacements for the 
noncommissioned officer corps. In the German amy particular im- 
portance had always been attached to the maintenance of a carefully 
selected and well trained noncommissioned officer corps and events 
proved that the efforts directed toward this end had been well spent. 
In this field the Branch for General Troop Matters cooperated closely 
with the Inspector of Army Training and Education and later with the 
Inspector General for Potential Officers and NCOs, who was assigned 
to the Chief of Ary Equipment end Commander of the Replacement 
Training Army. The latter supervised the training and, during the 
closing years of the war, the procurement of NCOs. ot 


. The deactivation of the Sixth Army, which was lost at Stalingrad, 
is a striking example of how entirely new problems for the Branch for 
General Troop Matters developed with particular frequency. After the 
loss of this Army a special Sixth Army Deactivation Staff was organized 
and placed under the Generai Army Office, where it was to work under 
the direction of the Branch for General Troop Matters. The staff was 

‘to investigate the fate of each individual member of the Sixth Army 
and to inform his family. In addition, it was to wind up all the 
personnel affairs of that Army, such as promotions, decorations, and 
pending legal action. Special deactivation sections were established 
at all corps area headquarters for the purpose; through the informa- 
tion gathered from numerous sources in this way, the mission of the 
deactivation staff was almost completely accomplished. After the 
surrender of Rommel's forces in Tunisia, a similar deactivation staff 
was established to handle the affairs of the units lost there. 


. (3) The Army Penal Section, originally an independent 
section, was assigned to the Group for Replacements and General 
Troop Matters during the war. This section supervised the enforcement 
of court sentences and controlled all military prisons and penal units. 


(4) The Chaplain Section continued to function as an 
independent section under the Group for Replacements and General Troop 
Matters. It was responsible for all organizational and personnel 
matters in the Army Chaplain Service. Religious matters as such were 
a responsibility of the field bishops, who were under the immediate 


control of the Commander in Chief of the Army and whose representatives 


"for Replacements and General Troop Matters. These changes in no way 
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maintained liaison with the Group for Replacements and Gereral Troop 
Matters. 
_ ' (5) Phe Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas and the 
Army Clothing Branch, which also was under the Group for Replacements 
and General Troop Matters during the early phases of the war, will be 
discussed in a later section. , - , 


(6) ‘In addition to the branches listed under the above 
five groups, the headquarters battalion of the Chief of Army Equipment 
and Commander of the Replacement Training Army was placed under the 
control of the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters. All 
enlisted personnel in the various Army High Command agencies in Berlin : 
“were grouped into companies and-assigned to this battalion. Also in ns 
this battalion were the interpreter instruction and training companies, ; ) 
whose activities were directed by the Replacement Brancho — = 


During the war the Army Affairs Branch was redesignated the 
Branch for General Troop Matters. It will be referred to as such 
hereafter, and should be distinguished from the Branch for Army 


Matters, which was a branch of the Army General Staff and was later 


_ transferred to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command. Correspondingly, 


at 


the Group for Replacements and Army Affeirs was redesignated the Group P 
_ affected the organization or responsibilities of the group or branch. 


be «6 The Judge Advocate Branch was the law agency of the Arny e 
‘High Command. At the beginning of the war, the Chief of the Judge 
Advocate Branch was simultaneously Army Judge Advocate. In this latter 
capacity he was subordinate to the Chief of Army Equipment and Con- 
mander of the Replacement Training Army and was the technical superior - 
-of.all law officials in the Army. He also handled all such matters as ) 
the assignment, training, and promotion of personnel in the army legal 
services. For this purpose he had at his disposal the Judge Advocate ‘ 
Branch. As a subdivision of. the General Army Office, the Judge Advo- 
cate Branoh was concerned chiefly with legislative activities of the 
Army High Command, the development and administration of military law, 
and the maintenance of a uniform system of justice. In addition, the : 


‘bran h advised the several agencies of the Army High Command in all 


legal matters and reported on all happenings in the Army from the view- 
point of jurisprudencec _ a ’ 


"Cooperation between the Judge Advocate Branch and the Group for 


_ Replacements and General Troop Matters was particularly close. For 
example, the branch was consulted on questions conoerning the disoi- 
plinary. code and complaint procedures, although they involved matters 


‘of general military discipline and military authority rather than court 
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necessary organizational measures, these units were able to use the 
training grounds for combined arms maneuvers and for firing practice 
under simulated battle conditions. 


For the foregoing reasons and because of the necessity of 
improving existing areas in line with recent experience, it was 
realized as early as in the autumn of 1939 that an agency would have 
to be reestablished in the General Army Office to handle the problem 
involved. As had been the case prior to the war, the new branch was 
placed under the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters. 
Although the responsibilities of the new branch were little related 
to the other activities of the group, this arrangement remained 
unchanged until the end of the waro 

The responsibilities of the Branch for Billets and Maneuver 
Areas are shown in Table 1. This branch.was concerned chiefly with 
Maneuver areas, garrison post training grounds, firing ranges, and 
weapons testing grounds. Its other activities included planning for 
the construction of various army installations, such as ordnance — 
depots. The construction of barracks was suspended and plans for — 
future peacetime billeting did not progress beyond the theoretical 
stage. However, new schools had to be built during the war and the. 
branch had to do the necessary planning. As had been the case during 
peace, the actual construction of installations and their administra- 
tion were a responsibility of the Army Administration Office, with 
which the Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas cooperated closely. 


For the sake of completeness, the Bendler Block Headquarters 
Commandant Section must be mentioned. This section was responsible 
for the military supervision of the Army High Command premises in 
Bendler Street, Berlin. Originally it worked independently within 
the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters, but later is 
was absorbed by the Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas. 


Ae The Ordnance Inspectorate and the Army Clothing Branch o 


ao The Ordnance Inspectorate. This inspectorate was 
responsible for the processing and administration of all weapons, 
equipment, and ammunition from the moment the manufactured items or 
parts were accepted from private industry to the time they were 
“issued to troops or shipped ‘to the field forces. The inspectorate 
was responsible also for the repair of all German materiel, for the 
registration and sorting of captured materiel, and for the repair’ 
and adaptation of any such items that could be used by German forces. 
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proceedings, and therefore responsibility for them rested with the 
Branch for General Troop Matters rather than with the Judge Advo- 
cate Branch. ~ ; 

In the deuse of the war all agencies of the Army High Command 
and of the Replacement Training Army which handled legal matters 
were consolidated under a newly established Judge Advocate General 
Group. The chief of the new group assumed responsibility as Army 
Judge Advocate General, so that the Judge Advocate Branch now was 
under his control as well as under that of the General Army Office. 
Moreover, since the chief of the new group controlled the Field 
Legal: Administration Branch as a part of his group, he was responsible 
to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command as well as to the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army, ag 
shown in Chart 6. 


‘3, The Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas. Friar to the 
war ail billeting problems with which the General Army Office was 
concerned were dealt with by the Group for Replacements and General 
Troop Matters. Thesé problems arose in connection chiefly with plans 
for billets aid installations for the peacetime Army during its period 
of expansion and with the assignment of garrison posts and casernes 
to individual units. In addition, plans had to be prepared for the 


construction of premises for new arny installations, such as ordnance, 


ration, and clothing depots and ammunition dumps, as well as forthe 
expansion of existing maneuver areas and the acquisition of new ones 
to meet the requirements of the growing Army. 


Formerly the Billets and Maneuver Areas Section of the Branch 
for General Troop Matters within the Group for Replacements and 
General Troop Matters had dealt with these problems. The Mobili- 


gation Plan contained no provisions for the continued existence of 


this section, probably because it was assumed that building activi- 
ties would cease in the event of war. Furthermore, bille ting was 
provided for the Replacement Army in the Mobilization Plan. It was 
soon found, however, that the expansion of existing and acquisition 

of new maneuver areas were matters of extreme importance during war. 
After the Polish Campaign, new terrain had to be secured for these 
purposes immediately in the newly acquired eastern territories. An 
opportunity presented itself here to obtain, and develop for the 
future, peacetime army maneuver areas large enough to meet the require- 
ments of modern training activities, particularly for mobile units, 

in the light of recent battle experience. Most of the areas within 
the former borders of Germany were too small for these purposes and 
only a few of them could have been expanded. The importance of exist- 
ing maneuver areas also grew during the war, since it was possible to 
use them as billeting areas for newly organized units and for units 
undergoing rehabilitation or reorganization. While carrying out the 
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necessary organizational measures, these units were able to use the 
training grounds for combined arma maneuvers and for firing practice 
under simulated battle conditions. 28 


For the foregoing reasons and because of the necessity of 
improving existing areas in line with recent experience, it was 
realized as early as in the autumn of 1939 that an agency would have 
to be reestablished in the General Army Office to handle the problem 
involved. As had been the case prior to the war, the new branch was 
placed under the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters. 
Although the responsibilities of the new branch were little related 
to the other ‘activities of the group, this arrangement remained 
unchanged until the end of the ware - 


The responsibilities of the Branch for Bille ts and Maneuver 
Areas are shown in Table 1. This branch was concerned chiefly with 
maneuver areas, garrison post training grounds, firing ranges, and 
weapons testing grounds. Its other activities included planning for 
the construction of various army installations, such as ordnance : 
depots. The construction of barracks was suspended and plans for — 
future peacetime billeting did not progress beyond the theoretical 
stage. However, new schools had to be built during the. war and the 
branch had to do the necessary planning. As had been the case during 
peace, the actual construction of installations and their administra- 
tion were a responsibility of the Arny Administration Office, with 
which the Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas cooperated closely. 


For the seke of completeness, the Bendler Block Headquarters 
Commandant Section must be mentioned. This section was responsible 
for the military supervision of the Army High Command premises in 
Bendler Street, Berlin. Originally it worked independently within 
the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters, but later it 
was absorbed by the Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas. 


‘4. The Ordnance Inspectorate and the Army Clothing Branch. 


: ae Phe Ordnance Inspectorate. This inspectorate was 
responsible for the processing and administration of all weapons, 
equipment, and ammunition from the moment the manufactured items or 
parts were accepted from private industry to the time they were 


- ‘{ggued to troops or shipped ‘to the field forces. The inspectorate 


was responsible also for the repair of all German materiel, for the 
registration and sorting of captured materiel, and for the repair’ 
and adaptation of any such items that could be used by German forces. 
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- Phe entire ordnance service was headed by the Chief Ordnance 
Officer, later designated Chief Army Ordnance Officer, who was 
subérdinate during the war to the Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Training Army. Under a chief of staff, the © 
Ordnance Inspectorate served him as a working staff. The Inspector- 
ate was also a branch of the General Army Office, from which it 


received basic directives and instructions. 


‘Phe responsibilities of the Ordnance Inspectorate, the es- 
sentials of which are shown in Table 1, included: organization of 
the ordnance service; weapons and equipment; ammunition; specialized 
ordnance personnel. 


An ordnance headquarters in every corps area controlled a@ vary- 
ing number of army equipment depots (usually one or two) and branch 
army equipment depots (usually three to six), as well as a varying 


number of army ammunition depots (usually two to five) and a widely 


varying number of branch army ammunition depots. Each ordnance head- 
quarters was responsible directly to the Chief Army Ordnance Officer, 
who employed a number of ordnance inspectors to keep them and the 
installations. they controlled under constant supervision. 


In 1944 the ordnance headquarters were placed under the full 
control of the respective corps area headquarters which hitherto had 
exercised only regional authority over them in respect to such matters 
as billeting, official travel, and_ communications. This new arrange- 
ment did not prove satisfactory. The very nature of the ordnance 
service, which required constant exchanges and stock equalizations 
between ordnance headquarters, called for a firm central control. 
Only an army which has such ample supplies of materiel that every 
ordnance headquarters can hold adequate stocks of all types of weapons, 
equipment, and ammunition available in its installations can afford 
a decentralization of control. The German Army was far from being 


-in such a position during the war. 


As previously stated, the Ordnance Inspectorate was responsible 
for weapons and equipment from the moment materiel was accepted from 
the manufacturers to the moment it was issued to troops or shipped 
on supply trains. During this period the individual pieces and parts 
of items of equipment supplied by the industry had to be so assembled 
and, if necessary, packaged, that they were ready for troop use. All 


- necessary spare parts and accessories had to be placed with the item 


to which they belonged. In the case of a machine gun, for instance, 
the jacket, barrel, stock, bolt assembly, sights, cartridge belts, 
ammunition boxes, tools, and carrying equipment came separately from 
various armament firms. Before delivery to thé troops they had to 


‘be assembled, checked, and adjusted. All firearms had to be centered 
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and numerous items had to be assembled in equipment packages as 
required by units of various types. Complete initial equipment out- 
fits had to be assembled for issue to these units during their 
‘initial activation, rehabilitation, or organization. All materiel 
not intended for immediate issue had to be sorted for proper storage. 


All of this work was doné by the ordnance headquarters and by 
the armories and branch army supply depots they controlled, under 
the guidance of the Ordnance Inspectorate. In addition, damaged 
_ weapons and equipment which the troops were unable to repair had to 

be repaired in the armories, which sometimes had even to produce new 
parts in their own workshops for the purpose. These. workshops also 
carried out alterations to weapons and equipment on the basis of 
field experience. , 


There were special panzer ordnance headquarters for the armored 
forces aS well as a special signal ordnance headquarters for the 
handling of signal equipment. 


With respect to ammunition, the functions of the Ordnance 
Inspectorate were similar. Here the actual processing was done in 
the ammunition depots and branch ammunition depots, which stored shell 
‘cases, heads, and powder and other explosives. The ammunition was 
prepared for firing and assembled in authorized issues for new units 
_or for resupply to units in the field in accordance with current and 
anticipated requirements. Captured ammunition and German ammunition 
no longer in use was dismantled and salvaged. 


With respect to weapons, equipment, and ammunition the value 
of the overall organization of the ordnance service lay in the fact 
that it established a short command and message channel from the 
General Army Office through the Ordnance Inspectorate to the ordnance 
executive agencies. This situation permitted a constant check on 
current stocks and a flexibility in meeting the requirements of the 
General Army Office and the Army General Staff. The scarcer materials 
became, the more necessary this system proved to be. Experience 
proved repeatedly that the office responsible for organizational 
missions--in this instance the General Army Office--nust have full 
control of all materiel and manpower resources. The close contact 
maintained within the General Army Office between the Ordnance 
Inspectorate and the arms and services branches offered the best 
guarantee that materiel would be supplied to the troops in the quantity 
and condition most appropriate for immediate use. On the other hand, 
it was to the Ordnance Inspectorate's advantage to have the use of 
personnel, installations, and other help which the General Arny 
Office could furnish. aa ; 


a 


- ‘Phe assignment of the Ordnance Inspectorate to the General Army 
Office and. the organization of the inspectorate itself proved satis- 
factory in every respect. With a relatively small staff, the in- 
spectorate and the installations it controlled performed their func- 
tions excellently right up to the end of the war. This had to be 
admitted even by the numerous commissions appointed to examine the 
ordnance service system for the purpose of uncevering flaws and 
inadequacies. Friction and delays in the later stages of the war did 
not stem from inadequacies in the organization or methods of the in- 
spectorate but rather from shortages and difficulties which developed © 
in all fields as a result of the length and unfavorable course of the 
Ware ; 


As pointed out already, the assignment of the ordnance head-. 
quarters to the several corps area headquarters impaired rather than 
improved the efficiency of the ordnance services. In 1945 a further 
reorganization was ordered, in the course of which all responsibility 
for the processing of ammunition was to be removed from the Ordnance 
Inspectorate and transferred to the newly appointed Chief of Wehrmacht 
Equipment. This step was in line with the general tendency to place 
more authority in the hands of the Wehrmacht High Command, but it did 
not come into full effect before the end of the war. It probably 
would have proved harmful, since ammunition matters were so closely 
linked with the entire ordnance field that their separation could - 
not have been other than disadvantageous. It would have been more 
logical to transfer the entire Ordnance Inspectorate to the Wehrmacht 
High Command, but such a step would have had severely adverse effects 
on all organizational work in the army. 


In the personnel field, item (4), above, the Ordnance In- 
spectorate was responsible for the selection, training, and super- 
vision of its specialized personnel. Ordnance personnel included 
army ordnance officers; ordnance technical officials, who were given — 
officer status during the war; armorer-artificer officials, with 
grade equivalent to second lieutenant; and ordnance noncomnissioned 
officers, including ordnance and maintenance technical sergeants. 
This last category was discontinued during the war. 


Appointments and promotions of ordnance officers were handled 
by the Army Personnel Office, of technical officials by the Branch 
for Army Technology and later by the Army Administration Office, and 
of armorer-artificer officials by the Army Administration Office. 
However, all appointments and promotions were made in accordance ° 
with the suggestions of the Chief Army Ordnance Officer, who was the 


technical superior of all other ordnance personnel. . 
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Ordnance noncommissioned officers were supervised by the Ordnance 
Inspectorate exclusively and were trained in the armorer-artificer and 
ordnance noncommissioned officer schools under the direct control of 
the Chief Army Ordnance Officer. Although the courses were shortened 
during the war, the training given in these schools and during service 


in the ordnance installations proved entirely satisfactory. 


be. The Clothing Branch. Clothing and personal equipment are 
the third item, after general equipment and ammunition, in the materiel 
requirements of an army. For a long time clothing and personal equip- 
ment had been handled by paymasters and other uniformed army officials 
in all field units both above and below division level, and at Army 
High Command level they were the concern of the Army Administration 
Office. But in view of the fact that clothing and personal equipment 
requirements are governed largely by the organization, training, and 
purpose of the units concerned and are therefore an organizational 
rather than an administrative concern, the Army Clothing Branch was 
transferred, & few years before the war, from the Army Administration 
Office to the General Army Office. Here, the branch was placed in- 
itially within the Group for Replacements and General Troop Matters. 
However, since its activities were in no way related to the other 
activities of the Group for Replacements and General Army Matters, the 
branch was separated from the group early in the war and placed under 
the direct control of the Chief of the General Army office. 


The responsibilities of the Clothing Branch, desoribed in Table 1 
included the designing, the procurement, in some cases the production, 
and the storage of clothing and items of personal equipment, together 
with their distribution to the troops and resupply to units in the 
field. These functions were performed by Clothing Offices controlled 
py the branch. The allocation of raw materials, cloth, leather, and 
certain finished products was the responsibility of the Army Adminis- 
tration Office and the Wehrmacht Procurement Office, but the textiles 
and leather were manufactured into articles of clothing in the cloth- 
ing offices. 


Late in 1943 the Clothing Branch was discontinued, chiefly 
because it was unable to overcome the difficulties arising from the 
damage inflicted upon its installations, the clothing offices, during 
air raids. It now had to depend on practical assistance from the far 
more widely ramified organization of the ordnance services. All 
clothing offices were placed therefore under the Ordnance Inspectorate, 
which thereby assumed responsibility for the production, storage, 
administration, and issue of the items involved. Simultaneously, 
Branch Ib of the Policy Group of the General Army Office assuned . 
responsibility for designing and planning activities and for the allo- 
cation of clothing and personal equipment. The control of clothing 
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ana personal: equipment was now arereiee’ in the same manner as that 


of all other materiel of the Army, the only differences being that 
development was handled by a branch of. the Policy Group instead of by 
an arms or service branch and procurement was handled by the Army 
Administration Office instead: of by the Army Ordnance Office. 


; From the viewpoint of erpanlsatien: the new arrangement seemed 
sound. However, all responsibility. for clothing and personal equip- 


ment:was again traneferred to tha Army Administration Office in pean 
before the new plan’ chad areal. trial. The only way in which the . 

. General. Army Office: remained linked with: ‘this field: of activities | 
- Was .that: Branch Ib. of the- Policy Group was required to cooperate with. 
the ‘Aray Administration Office in peweh comet and: construction 
problems. 


-§. The Arms ana 8 3 ae vectorates and ‘the. — Arm 


orfice. A feature common “0 aT arms and services branches was that 


their respective missions covered three major fields of activity: (a) 


the organization and training activities within the arms and services 
they controlled; (b) the establishment’ of development and procurement — 


specifications for specific types of weapons, equipment, and ammuni- 


tion; and (c):special subjects more or less restricted to specific 
‘arms ‘or.services. The relative importance of these fields varied - 


among branches. In the majority of the arms branches, main’ emphasis 


was on-organization and training and. the development and procurement 
of weapons, equipment, and” ammunitions In other branchea: Special | 
' subjects played a major. and’ in some ‘eases an almost exclusive role. 
But in spite of these differences, the organization, chain of command, — 
and working’ procedures were very similar in all branches, and for that 
‘reason the arms and services branches were regarded collectively. 


. Before discussing the missions of the branches in greater 
detail, it‘seems appropriate to explain briefly the wartime develop- 
ment of the branches themselves. 


Prior to the war each arm and service had as its chief repre- 
sentative at the Army High Command an. inspector, who was responsible 


directly to the Commander in Chief of the Army. As a working staff 


each inspector had an inspectorate under a chief of staff. Each in- 
spectorate was simultaneously a branch of the General Army Office. 
and its chief of staff was simultaneously chief of this branch. This 


- organization corresponded roughly with that of the Ordnance. In- 


spectorate, which was controlled by the Chiet. Army Ordnance Officer 


as described in the a section... 
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-- Both the General Army Office and the inspectors participated in 
the inspectorate activities described in item (a), page 38. The 
activities listed under item (b) concerned the General Army Office 
alone. In these activities the inspectorates functioned exclusively 
as branches of the General Army Office, but in the activities listed 
under item (c) the status of the inspectorates varied. 


At the time of mobilization, the status of the inspectors was 
changed. They were placed under the Chief of Army Equipment and 
Commander of the Replacement Training Army and acted as. his agents 
in supervising. training activities in the Replacement Training Army. 
Thus they no: longer controlled the inspectorates, which now served E 
exclusively as branches of the General Army Office, each umer a branch 
chief who formerly had been the chief of staff in the inspectorate, and 
they now performed all three of their missions under the General Army 
Office. The only remaining link between the inspectors and the arms 3 
and services branches was that the inspectors had to rely on the 
branches for the performance of the normal routine office work inci- 
dental to the inspectors' new missions. 


The Fortifications, the Medical, and the Veterinary Inspectorates 
were exceptions to this arrangement. At the time of mobilization, the 
inspectors controlling these three inspectorates were placed also under _ 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training _ 4 
Army, but their peacetime status and missions remained unchanged and 
they continued to control their respective inspectorates. Consequently 
they retained their designation as inspectorates and the three branch 
chiefs involved served as their chiefs of staff. The Branch for Army 
Technology also remained an inspectorate under an inspector, but he 


was placed under the Chief of the General. Army Office. On the. whole, 


the missions of the Branch for Army Technology were similar only in 
certain respects to the missions of the other arms and services Y 
branches, as described on page 40. i 


The fact that the arms and services branches in the General Army 
Office were referred to as "In #.." was now the only reminder of their 


former status as inspectorates. ; . 


The numbering of the various inspectorates, which simultaneously 
were branches of the General Army Office, will now be described briefly. 


There was no Inspectorate 1, which was the former designation of 
the Training and Education Branch, later. designated In EB (Erziehungs 
& Bildungswesen--Training and Education Matters). This branch was not 
controlled by the General Army Office but by the Chief of Army Equip- 
ment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army. At a still later 
date it was absorbed by the office of the Inspector General for the 


- 40 - 
Préourément of Potential Officers and NCOs. The numbering of the | 
inspectorate therefore began with the number "2." 

Inspectorate 2 was the Infantry Branch. 


Inspectorate 3 had little in common with the other branches. 
It had been responsible originally for cavalry matters. It had been. 


relieved of these responsibilities before the war and now handled 


mainly riding and driving matters for all arms and services of the 
Army as well as all other matters connected with horses, such as _— 
their procurement and distribution. Cavalry matters were trans- 
ferred to Inspectorate 6, the Panzer Troops Branch, which later was 
given the designation Mobile Troops Branch. In 1943 cavalry matters 
were transferred to Inspectorate 2, the Infantry Branch, in exchange 
for motorized infantry matters. Particulars of this development 
will be found in Appendix B, pages 117 and 125. 


The remaining branches were numbered as fo Llows: 


Inspectorate # ‘Simultaneously 
4 Artillery Branch 
5 Engineer Branch 
6 Panzer Troops Branch 
7 Signal Branch 
8 Supply Transportation Branch 
9 Chemical Warfare Branch 
10 _. Rail Bngineer Branch 
11 Technical Troops Branch 
12 Motor Transport Troops Branch 
13 Army AAA Branch oe ae 
14 Rocket Weapons (V-Weapons) Branch 


Appendix B lists the more important features of the functions 
which each branch performed in each of the three m jor fields of 
activity, showing their status at the time of mobilization, in the 
summer of 1940, the autumn of 1943, and in 1945. The matters which 
each arms or service branch handled for its arm or service will now 
be described briefly. 


Be Organization and Training. 


(1) Organization. This function included the overall 
organization and development of all units of the arm in question and 
the internal structure of its lower-level units (company and battery) 
and intermediate-level units (battalion and regiment)--specifically, 
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the composition of each unit according to grades and qualifications 
of personnel, and the weapons, equipment, and ammunition to be 
authorized. It produced, as end results, tables of organization and . 
tables of equipment, prepared by the arms and. services branches and 
declared valid and issued by the Tables of Organization Branch of 
Division V of the Policy Group after proper examination. 


In executing major organizational missions assigned to the 
General Army Office, namely the organization of new units or the 
rehabilitation or reorganization of existing major units, the branches 
worked together, each safeguarding the needs of its units with respect 
to personnel and materiel. In protecting the interests of the units 
of its arm, each branch negotiated with the Policy Group concerning 


matters of overall organization, with the Army Personnel Office con- 
cerning officer replacements, with the Army Administration Office d 
concerning the assignment of uniformed arny officials, with the Group 
for Replacements and General Troop Matters concerning NCOs and other 
enlisted personnel, with Division Ib of the Policy Group and the 
Ordnance Inspectorate concerning weapons, equipment, and ammunition, 
and with the other appropriate branches of the General Army Office 
concerning the matters which those branches handled. The process was 
facilitated by close personal contact between appropriate personnel 
of the branches concerned even at the lowest levels. Fe 
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Another important activity in the field of organization was 
the study of foreign armies and battle experience and the practical 
application of the lessons learned, 


. (2) raining. The General Army Office had no really 
important training mission during the war. In the entire training 
field it restricted ite action to such matters as training periods, ™ 
which affected the organizational missions of the office. . a 


_ Uniformity of training activities in the Replacement Training 

Army was achieved through the staff of the Chief of Army Equipment 

and Commander of the Replacement Training Army The arms branches 

adhered to the directives issued by that staff. After the appointment 
of a Chief of Training in the. Replacement Training Army, the arms and 

services branches were required to serve him as working staffs and 

to follow his directives in the performance of their functions. In 

all matters of training and organization they were required also to 

act in agreement with the chiefs of arms. and services, who had been 

newly appointed shortly after the beginning of the war and were é : 
attached to the Commander in Chief of the Army (later to the Chief of vos 
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the Army General Staff) to protect the interests of all units in the 
field forces. In addition, they were required to serve the chiefs 

of arms’ and services in the drafting of regulations, directives, orders, » 
and requisitions. , 
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In order to remedy the duplication of channels which thus had 
developed during the war, an organization similar to that which had 
existed prior to the war was reintroduced in the autum of 1944. 

' Bach arms and service branch now again had dual status as a branch 
of the General Army Office and an inspectorate. In the latter capa- 
city, each branch was controlled by the chief of its arm or service, 
who was attached to the Army High Command. 


be Development and Procurement of Weapons, Equipment, aun 
Ammunition. In these fields, one specific armg or service branch. was 
responsible for each type of weapon, equipment, or ammunition. If a 
new type of weapon, article of equipment, or type of ammunition was. 
to be developed, the responsible branch established the development 
specifications on the basis of battle experience, Suggestions from 
field units, and orders from other agencies of the Army High Command. 
fhe requirements of other branches of the General Army Office and of 
outside agencies were also taken into consideration and correlated. 


Trial models were ordered through the Army Ordnance Office and 
tested by the responsible branch. If the results were satisfactory, 
that branch issued orders for the introduction of the new item for 
use in ‘the Army, calculated. the quantities required, and drafted the 
necessary requisitions to be forwarded to the. Arny Ordnance Office. 
Certain items were procured directly by the branch concerned and ‘not 
through the Army Ordnance Office. 


Each branch was required to watch developments. in hostile na 
ether foreign armies and to evaluate and apply experience gained 
during the war 80 as to insure that weapons, equipment, and ammunition 

used in the German Army were up to date. The numerous problema which 
arose because of scarcity, of raw materials camnot be discussed here. 


co. Special Subjects. In this field the majority of the 
branches were required to supervise and train the s pecialized person- 
nel for their respective arms and services. In the case of enlisted 
personnel, such as maintenance sergeants for the various arms, radio 
technicians, medical personnel, or farriers, each branch was responsible | 
solely for the supervision of the specialist personnel of its specific 
arm or service, in collaboration with the Branch for Replacements. and 
General Troop Matters. In the case of the supervision of other 
specialist officers, ‘such as medical officers, veterinary officers, 
and after 1942 also technological officers, as well as in the case 
of technical officials, the medical and veterinary inspectors, as the 
highest technical superiors of their respective services, exercised | 
a decisive influence in all personnel matters, the actual handling of 
which took place in the Medical and Veterinary Branches or Inspectorates. 
_ However, the ‘assignment, ‘promotion, and transfer of officers was 


AS 


ordered by the Army 


Personnel Office, that of technical officials 


initially by the Branch for Army Technology and later by the Army 
Administration Office. = ee 


_Of the remaining special subjects handled by the various arms 
and services branches only a few of the nore important will be 


mentioned here. 


In addition to their normal missions the Supply Transportation - 
Branch (Inspectorate 8) handled the entire army postal service, and 
the Chemical Warfare Branch (Inspectorate 9) handled all matters of 
gas defense and passive air raid protection. . 


The Fortifications Branch, responsible primarily for all forti- 
fication problems, was assigned the growing responsibility for the 


direction of troops 
raids. Late in the 
namely, the Constru 


employed in the repair of damages caused by air 
war this branch was assigned an arm of its own-- 
ction Engineers--to supervises — , 


The Medical and Veterinary Branches each had an extremely wide 
and highly important special field to ee) in comparison with which 


their duties in fields (a) and (b) (page 38 


nificant. 


were relatively insig- 


In the Cavalry Branch (Inspectorate 3), main emphasis shifted 
during the war to the procurement of remounts for the armed forces. 
This procurement included the regular remount service, namely, the 
purchase and training of colts;-the purchase of older horses in axds 


or neutral countrie 
and the breeding of 
organized purchasin 
and supervised thei 


The control o 


83 the requisitioning of horses within Germany; 
horses on army-owned farms. Inspectorate 3 


g commissions and installations for these purposes 
r activities. 


f the motor transport pervice and the changes in 


the control system will be explained on page 46. 


Some space now must be devoted to the army schools end demon- 
stration and experimental units. These were the most important 


instruments availab 
ing new things inte 


le to the arms branches for testing and experiment- 
nded for introduction into the Army, such as new 


departures in organization and weapons, equipment in development 


stages, and new training ard tactical principles. Furthermore, the 


schools and demonst 


instruments for the 


the dissemination o 


ration and experimental units were excellent 
familiarization of troops with new weapons and - 
f new knowledge gained from practical experience. 
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_ All matters concerning schools and demonstration and experi- 
ental units were handled by. the appropriate arms branches. At the 
beginning of the war they were controlled directly by. the Chief of 
the General Army Office, from 1942, on by the Chief of Training in the 
Replacement Training Army, and after the sutumn of 1944 by the appro- 
priate chiefs of arms and services attached to the Army High Command. 


_- gppendix A lists the schools available to the individual arns 
and services branches, together with the arms and services for which 
the branches were responsible» 


‘Elements of demonstration units were employed for temporary 


periods in the front line, either in unite specially orgmized for 
the purpose or as GHQ units, In addition, frequent rotation of 


personnel insured that the schools and demonstration units always had . 
uber of commissioned and noncommissioned 


‘on their rosters an adequate n 


officers with recent front line experiences 


a ‘At this point it is necessary to describe in some detail the 
motor transportation and general motorization problems of the General 


Army Offices, The problem of motor transportation decisively affected 


of all organizational projects. Shortages 


in this type of transportation were felt first and most acutely. 


‘addition to his functions for the armed forces, which he performed in 


accordance with directives from the Chief of the Wehrmacht High 
Command, the branch chief thus exercised extensive. authority over the 
motor vehicle manufacturing industry, the motor vehicle repair indus- 


try, and all civilian motor vehi les operating within Germany, since 


he controlled all road transportation and was responsible for the 


‘registration of all available truck spaceo, 


After the Polish Campaign, the responsibility for motor transpor- 


torization matters was transferred from In- 


tation and general’ mo 


spectorate 6 to a newly established Branch for Army Motorization. At 


the. same: time a Group for Motor Transportation was formed. This 


group included, in eddition to the new Branch for Army Motorization, 


Inspectorate 6, which now performed the. specific functions of an arms 


‘pranch for the panzer forces, and Inspectorate 8, the Supply Branch» 


The chief of Inspectorate 6 was made chief of the mw group and was 


now responsible to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command in the 
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performance of functions for all the armed forces, to Field Marshal 
Goering in the exeroise of his authority under the Administration of 
the Four-Year Plan, and to the Reich Minister of Transportation in. 
performing his functions as an Under Secretary of State for transpor- 
tation. “ 


Within the new group, the Branch for Army Motorization, among 
its other activities, was responsible for two highly important fields, 
namely, the procurement and distribution of motor vehicles and the 
supervision of the motor maintenance services, which included the 
procurement of spare parts. In both of these fields the Chief of the 
Group for Motor Transportation had complete authority over all mili- 
tary and civilian resources because of his position as Reich Pleni- 
potentiary for Motor Transportation. The extensive use made of this 
authority is illustrated by the measure taken in 1941, umer which the 
motor vehicle maintenance service for the Russian Campaign was organ- 
ized by the assignment of entire civilian firms to the military 
agencies of the motor transport parkse ; 


Contrary to the otherwise sharply defined division of command 
authority between the field forces and the Replacement Training Army, 


the entire motor maintenance service of the field forces was controlled 
also. by the Chief of the Group for Motor Transportation. A similar © 


combination of civilian. and military agencies existed in the Highway 


Transport Agency for the East (Strassentransportorganisation, commonly 
known es Stralo) established by General von Schell to control motor 
transportation in the occupied eastern territories. The staffs 
through which this agency worked were organized by the Branch for 
Army Motorization as military staffs and consisted of military person- 
nel but were placed under the authority of the civilian commissioners 
governing those parts of the occupied eastern territories not within 
the zones of operations. However, in spite of measures to insure the 
fullest utilization of all available resources, difficulties arising 
from shortages continued and in the end the measures led to serious 
controversy between the military and civilian authorities. 


For reasons beyond the control. of the General Army Office, 
General yon Schell was relieved of his responsibilities as Under 
Secretary of State, Plenipotentiary General for Motor Transportation, 
and Chief of the Group for Motor Transportation in September 1942. 

At the same time the Group for Motor Transportation was discontinued. 
The Panzer Troops Branch (Inspectorate 6) and the Supply Branch (Ine 
spectorate 8) reverted to the direct control of the Generdl Army Office 
as normal arms branches. A new position, Chief of Motorization, was, 
established to control all motor transport and general motorization 
activities. As Chief of Wehrmacht Motorization, this officer was. 


acht High Command in handling 
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transportation matters for all the armed forces; a8 Chief of Army 
Motorization, he was responsible to the General Army Office; personally 
he was under the command of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander 
of ‘the Replacement Training Army, an arrangement similar to that 
explained in the section on the Chief Army Ordnance Officer. 


The new Chief of Motorization was assigned the Branch for Army 
Motorization and this was divided into two separate branches. One 
branch handled motor maintenance activities, including the procurement 
of spare parts, under a Chief of Motor Maintenances the original Army 


Motorization Branch, redesignated the Motor Transport Branch (In- 
spectorate 12), retained all other responsibilities it had handled 


hitherto and also assumed responsibility for the newly-established 
Motor Transport Troops arm. ‘Phe new Chief of Motorization was also 


‘given civilian authority as Plenipotentiary for Motor Transportation 


under the Administration of the Four-Year Plan, but his pavers were 
by no means as extensive as those of. his predecessor had been. 


In February 1943, the entire organization under the Chief of 
Motorization, hitherto an agency of the General Army Office which 


also performed functions for all the armed forces, was transferred 


to the control of the Wehrmacht High Command. The chief was designated 


Chief of Wehrmacht Motorization, although he continued to perform func 
tions for the Army as Chief of Army Motorization within the General 
Army Office. ‘His position was now very similar to that in which the 
Chief of the General Army Office had found himself after his appoint- 
ment as Chief of the Conscription and Recruiting Office in addition 


to his duties as Chief of the General Army Offices 


Of the two branches under the Chief of Motorization, the Motor 
Transport Branch remained a branch of the General Army Office; the 
Motor Maintenance Branch became a branch of the Wehrmacht High Command o 
Their responsibilities. remained unchangedo 


Not until 1 July 1944 was the dual status of the Chief of Motori- 
zation discontinued and a clear distinction made between the Chief of 
Wehrmacht Motorization and the Chief of Motor Maintenance on the one 
hand and the Army Chief Motor Transport Officer on the other. The ~ 
Chief of Motorization and the Chief of Motor Maintenance now served 
as agents of the Wehrmacht High Command exclusively; the Motor Trans- 
port Branch remained within the General Army Office and served only: 


as an arms branche No new Chief of Army Motorization was appointed. 


Finally, the Motor Transport Branch was given the character of 
an inspectorate and placed under the Chief Motor Transport Officer at 
Army High Command as Inspectorate 12, At the same time it continued 
to function within the General Army Office as a branch of that office. 
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During the entire war notor transportation proved the chief 
stumbling blook for all agencies concerned with orgmizational work. 


Repeated attempts were made + 


© solve the problem of effective top- 


level control. The various changes made are shown in Charts 13-15. 


But none of the methods tried 


was found satisfactory, since even the very 


best top-level organization could not make up for the lack of materiel. 


The Army Technological Branch (Inspectorate Tt) was established 
- shortly before the war simultaneously with the establishment of a 
corps of engineer officers. The responsibilities of this branch are 
listed in Table 1, page 26. It was established to insure that officer 


sections which could deal exc 


lusively with engineering problems were 


included in all army command staffs. .Its primary mission was the 
development of a corps of highly qualified and well-trained officers 
to fill these assignments. Officers were trained in the Technical . 


College for Officers, for the 


motor transportation, machine construc- 


tion, survey, chemical, constructional, and electrical engineering 


serviceso 


Toward the end of 1942 the Motor Maintenance Service was 
established and all officers employed dn motor maintenance were trans- 
ferred to the officers corps of this new service. Since this was the 

' largest group of officers in the Engineer Officers Corps, there was 
no longer any real need for this corps. The remaining engineer offi- 
cers were transferred early in 1943 to the ordnance corps or to some 
other appropriate arm or service, and the Army Technological Branch 


ceased to exist. 


IV. ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE POLICY GROUP 


If the Army, from the orgenizational viewpoint, is thought of as 
a living body, the branches of the General Army Office as described 


in the foregoing pages can be 


gaid to have furnished the elements 


(men, animals, and materiel) required by this body for its growth 


and maintenance; to have buil 
organs (arms and services) of 
careful and uniform managemen 
of the Branch for General Tro 
inary, and other sections. T 


t up, developed, and maintained the 

the body, and to have provided for the 

t of the elements through the activities 
op Matters and the legal, medical, veter- 
o continue the simile, these activities 


had to be so directed and coordinated that the several organs would 


function correlatedly and 80 


that their rate of growth would correspond 


to the available supply of building elements. In short, a mind was 


needed to insure that the ent 
living, active body suited to 


ire organism would become and remain a 
its stated purpose. The mission of the 


Policy Group of the General Army Office was to serve as this guiding 


mind. 
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In / ‘pextoming its mission, therefore, the Policy Group was not 
restricted to supporting the Chief of the General Army Office in his 
efforts to coordinate the activities of all agencies of the office. 
It worked. under its. own authority. Acting for the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army, it actually 
drafted and issued all orders and directives concerning orga izational 
matters. This authority was necessary, not alone because the smallest 
organizational change required the collaboration of a number of 
branches of the General Army Office, but also because the Policy 
Group alone was in position to judge the urgency of the several 
agencies! desires and Lest raenys and the possibility of fulfilling 
them. 


sSc0rdingly, a basic directive was issued that Within the areas 

of authority of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army no unit of any type could be activated by 
any agency whatever except pursuant to an activation order issued by. 
Division Ia of the Policy Group of the General Army Office. This 
principle was maintained without compromise with excellent results. 
It was the only way to prevent the indiscriminate. activation of ‘units 

by ‘various agencies and. the consequent equandering of manpower and 
materiel. 
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Within the areas controlled by the field. forces the Oxgsn ization 
Brarich of the Army General Staff had the same function and the game 
principles were observed. The close contact between’ this branch and 
the Policy Group | of the General Army Office, which existed throughout 
the war, provided the foundation for joint organizational planning 
within the Army High Commands 7 


“ams 


The organization of the. Policy Group and the distribution of 
Ahoy functions among its subdivisions, together with the changes’ which | 
es, took place during the War, are ‘shown in Charts 7-9. 


- 1. Status at the Time ‘of Mobilization in 1 o The organization 
of the Policy Group in 1939, as shown in Chart 7, corresponded to the 
peacetime organization and was kept as simple as possible. Normally 
the orders of implementation ‘governing the performance of the two 
major missions of the General Army Office--namely, the build-up of the 
peacetime army and. ‘preparations for mobilization--were issued once ~ 
each year. They could be “prepared thoroughly and well ahead of time, 
g0 only a mall staf? was necessary. 


In addition, the. Policy Group joaratel the necessary data for 
organizational planning, for submission to the Commander in Chief of 
the Army by the Chief of the General Army EEC and assisted the 


pice 


Chief in directing and supervising collaboration between the branches 
controlled by the office. — : , 


Prior to the war the amount of organizational work which would 
become necessary in the case of war was not clearly envisaged. For 
this reason the Army Mobilization Plan contained no provisions for an 
expansion of the Policy Group. 


20 Status in Winter 1939-1940. The organization of the Policy 
Group in the winter of 1939-1940 is shown in Chart 8. This period has 
been chosen instead of the 1940 summer period in order to show the 
organization while the affairs of the Commander of the Replacement 
Training Army and of the General Army Office were handled jointly by 
one staff, as described on page 6. The chart also shows how the staff 
was divided later; namely, how all functions of the section for the 
Commander of the Replacement Training Army were taken over by the 
Commander in his new office. 


By summer 1940 the first practical experience gained in the war 
had begun to take effect. Soon after the outbreak of the war the 
organization of new units commenced, introducing the period of cease- 
less organizational work which was to last until the end of the ware 
The added workload is shown clearly by the growth of Division Ia. 


Attention is drawn to Sub-section III of the Section for the 
Commander of the Replacement Training Army. This Sub-section later 
developed into the Branch for Billets and Maneuver Areas in the 
General Army Office, which has been described on pages 19 and 31-32. 


3, Status in Autumn 1943. The organization during this period, 
together with the distribution of functions, is shown in Chart 9. 
By this time the organization had been adapted to cope with the war- 
time missions of the group, and the form it had reached was satisfactory 
in every respect. The group was considerably larger than the compara-~ 
tive staffs of other offices of the Army High Command. In size and in 
the extent of its responsibilities it resembled a functional b ranch 
rather than the directing staff of an office. The advisability of 
creating an organizational branch within the General Army Office and 
retaining only a small directing group, as ‘in other offices, was 
taken under consideration repeatedly. However, each time this plan 
was suggested it was rejected because the superior status of the 
Policy Group, which acted for and in the name of the Chief of the 
General Army Office, over the branches controlled by that office was 
an important factor in the centralized handling of all organizational 
work. , 
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‘Mobilization. 
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Demobilization 
- Problens 


Materiel. supply. ‘problems 
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Directives for issue of 
equip; Materiel Proo; Out~ ‘i 
fitting of new units} Direc- 


Orgn; ‘tng, r Repl 
|problems; Acti-: 
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units; Directives. 
for T/0s 
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Division Ia 
Peacetime 
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6fficial travel; Pay for 
Staff Section members. 
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Winter 1939-1940. 


-POLICY. GROUP - 


[thier 


Chief of Staff 


Division Ib 
Weapons, 

Equipment, 
Anmunition 


Section for 
Commander 
of Replace- 
ment Army — 


Division Ia Personnel 


Organization Division 


Division Ia Division Iva| | Records 
: Center 


It should be noted that the Policy Group of the General 
Army Office served simultaneously as the staff of the Commander 
of the Replacement Army and that the Chief of the Office was 
authorized to act on behalf of the Commander. 


The distribution of functions among the various staff 
divisions and sections is shown on pages 52-53 of this chart. 
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Section for the Commander: 
of the Replacement Art 


Sub-Section T ..Sub-Section II | Sub-Section TIT 
Responsibilities: Responsibilities: . Development of ~~” 


Training in the Re- Matters of domestic — eee ants ane 
placement Army; - politics (with Wehrmacht 
Organizational Ex- High Command and Chief — 
periments; Pre-Mili- | | of the Army Intelligence 
tary Training Group); Troop Education 

and Information 


Division Ib 


Section I. -.. Seetion.IF TT. Section -11z..... 
Responsibilities: | Responsibilities: : Maintenance of ammu- 


Initial issue of wpns,| | Production planning; Bepcen ercce 22868 
equip, ammunition to Armament Statistics; 
new field units and Sales to foreign 
units of the Replace- | | countries; Use of cap- 
ment Army; Organi-. tured equipment 
zation of resupply fo 
Field Army; Develop 
requirements for wpns 
equip, ammo; Control 
of Armament commissim; 

| Distribution of raw . 
materials to army 
agencies 
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Division Ia 
(Organization) 


Section IIt 


Responsibilities: 
Orgn of Repl 
Arny; Activation 
of new units of 
Repl Army and 
local def units; 
Maint of Army on 
a war footing; 
Army Mobilization 
Plan; Mandatory 
wartime require- 


Section IV 


Responsibilities: 
Activation of 
constr trp units, 
secret fld and mil 
police units; orgn 
of customs and 
frontier gde; Asst 
in Orgn of police 
reinforcenents, 
rail, postal and 
waterway protectim 
Cooperation with 
police, SS & Reich. 
Labor Service 


Section I 
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Activation of 


Section ITI 
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GENERAL ARMY OFFICE 
Autumn 1943 
ORGANIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FUNCTIONS 


Chief of Staff 


Division Ia Division Ib Division Ie 


Weapons, Equip 


General Army 
Office Pers 
Sffairs 


Organization 


Division Ita 


arene lnm Coen mall 


Division V¥ 


2/0 and Equip, 
Field Manuals. 


Records 
Center 


Adjutant 


Travel Mat- 
ters 


Te following special staffs were attached to the General Army: 


Special Staffs A& B Inspected newly activated, reorganized and 
; rehabilitated units to ascertain training 
and equipment status and stage of readiness 
for the field. Instructed the above units in 
the use of new types of weapons and equipment. 


Special Staff for . Same responsibilities as Special Staffs A&B 
Tropical Conditions ‘yatonly for units to be employed under 


(Created in 1941) tropical conditions. Advised on all tropical 
problems and assited in appropriate training. 


General for Special ' Exercised disciplinary supervision over all | 


Assignments IV transit personnel not within units; Organi- 
(Appointed in 1942) zation and employment of Army patrols, rail 


depot guards, railway train patrols, Army 
welfare units and women’ welfare auxiliaries. 
Supervision of all furlough and other transit 
traffic messes and welfare installations for 
personnel in transit. =. 
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Chart 9a 


GENERAL ARMY OFFICE ; 


Autumn 1943 
Organization and Distribution of Functions 


Demobilization Branch 
(Created in 1940) Preparation of a Demobilization 
a all pee Plan. The branch was dis- 


continued in 1942 after perform- 
, 7 ing its mission. 


1 
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The distribution of functions among the various branches 


and sections is shown on Charts 9b-d. 
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. Section I . 
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authority; 
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transfer of 
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activation of 
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Policy Group 


Division Ia 
Organization 


Section If 


Activation, re- 

organization and 
rehabilitation . 
of sub-units. 


(excluding those| 


handled by Sub- 
Secs III, IV, 
VII); Schools & 
demonstration 
units; National 


‘| fortifications; 


Strength compu- 
tations for war- 
time arny 


Section VI 


Organization and 
activation of 
units consisting 
of foreign volun 
teers 


‘Section IIT. 


Local defense 
and convoy 
protection 


ij units; PW 


camps; Mil . 
posts & their 
units; dir raid 
damage repair 
units 


Section VIT 
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Activation’ ‘or sec- 
ret field and mili- 
tary police units; 
Organization of 
customs and border 
guards; Cooperation 
with SS, Police, 
Reich Labor Service 
and customs offices; 
Organization of 
Pechnological units; 
Development of ser~ 
vice branches 


Section VIIT 


j (Calculation of 


personnel require- 
ments for all acti- 
vation, reorgani- 

zation & rehabili- 


li ltation orders; Re- 


placements for the 

Field Army; Records 
on the replacement 

situation;Personnel 
matters in agree- — 
ment with Group 


Section I 


Planning for dis 
tribution of 


tions of orders 
concerning arms 
& equipment for 
newly activated, 
reorganized or 
rehabilitated 
units;Directives 
for supply of 
arms & equipment 
to Replacement 
Army; Development 
requirements 
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Division Ib 


Section It 


Records of cap- 
tured materiel ; 
Directives con- 
cerning repair 
and alteration of: 
captured materiel 
for use in German 
Army; Allocation 
of usable cap- 
tured materiel 
(excl tanks and 
clothing); Super- 
vision of sales 
to foreign coun- 
tries according 
to orders by 
Wehrmacht High 
Command 


Section VI 
Supervision of 
trans of materiel 
for new, reorgani- 
zed & rehabilitated 
units; Assignment 
of trans priorities 
Requisitions to 
trans authorities 
concerning prefer- 
ential handling of 
important trana- 
ports 


Section IIT 
Production 


'|Planning; di- 


rectives for 
allocation of 


Section for the 
Command of Re- 
placement Army 


Raw Materials 
Section | 


Distribution to 
requisitioning 


sub-divisions of 
the General Arny 


Office of raw 
naterials allo- 


Section IV 
Same subjects 
in respect to 
motor vehicles 
as handled by 
Sub-Section I 
in respect to 
weapons and 
equipment 


eated by the Chief 


of Army Equipment 


and Command of 
the Replacement 
Arny 
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Division Ic 


Section IIT 
Basic Arny 


personnel ros-- 
ter units of wartime 
arnys; Preparation 
and distribution 
of Unit Location 
Directory 


Section I . Section II 


fables of Organi- 
zation; 

Card index on the 
entire wartine | of forces in 
army; the Zone of 
Major and sub-units Interior 

and staff identifi 
cation number index 


Section I¥‘ 


Division Id 


Division I 


Personnel files of 
officers of the General 
Army Office;Decorations 
and other awards for 
General Army Office 
personnel 


Section IZ 


t/Os for top-level 
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7 This organizational work was distributed among four major divi- 
sions of the group, Divisions Ia, Ib, Ic, and V, with Division Ia 
preponderating. 


In Division Ia all data were assembled and compiled for the plans 
and suggestions submitted by the Chief of the General Army Office to 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training 
Army. All orders governing the organization of new units or the re- 
organization or rehabilitation of existing units under the authority 
of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Training Army were prepared by this division on the basis of work done 
in its sections. In collaboration with the Group for Replacements and 
General Troop Matters the division, through Section VIII, also furnished 
all necessary data on personnel. 


Data on materiel were furnished to Division Ia by Division Ib, 
which also controlled the distribution of weapons, equipment, and 
ammunition through the Ordnance Inspectorate and the appropriate arms 
and services branches. Thus the channels which regulated the proper 
and economical use of personnel and materiel were within the Policy 
Group of the General Army Office. 


‘Division Ic was primarily a statistical division. Here records 
were maintained on every amy unit activated after the beginning of 
the war. These records showed the current location of each unit, 
which was checked frequently by couriers who maintained contact with 
the army groups and armies. In addition to being an information 
center for all offices of the Army High Command, Division Ic took on 
a considerable degree of operational importance because of its system 
of field directing centers. Through these centers it was possible to 
@irect at individual soldier to his unit in the field without informing 
him prior to departure of where his unit was employed. This facili- 
tated the maintenance of secrecy concerning the disposition of forces. 


The importance of Division V. in the field of organization derived 
from its section which handled tables: of organization and equipment 
and which is referred to throughout this manuscript as the Tables of 
Organization Branch. Here the figures computed by the appropriate 
arms and services branches to establish the authorized personnel and 
nateriel strength for every unit were checked by means of an established 
distribution chart, making the establishment of a uniform basis for the 
internal organization of the entire Army possible. 


The Field Manuals Administration Branch was amalgamated with the 
Tables of Organization Branch because the reproduction, administration, 
and distribution of tables of organization and equipment and field 
manuals could be handled jointly. 
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The remaining subdivisions of the Policy Group, namely Divi- 


sions Id, IIa, and IVa and the Records Center, were concerned only 
with the internal routine of the General Army Office and therefore 


need not be discussed here. 


The various agencies attached to the Policy Group, and which 


‘are listed in Chart 9, will be described now. 


a. Special Staffs. The experience gained with the first. 
units activated during the war revealed that the mere issuance of 
orders was not sufficient to insure that a unit would be fully ready 
for action in proper time. The execution of these orders had to be 
supervised. Special Staffs A and B were organized for this purpose. 
These staffs were composed of officers fully acquainted with activa- 
tion procedures. 5 


All newly activated, reorganized, or rehabilitated units were 
inspected by these staffs prior to the date on which they were to be 
ready for the field, in order to uncover any difficulties which might 
have arisen. Owing to their familiarity with the problems involved ; x 
and their close personal contact with the appropriate branches of , 
the Army High Command, the special staffs were able to expedite the 
removal of difficulties and, if necessary, could request intervention 
py the Policy Group. If time permitted, the special staffs evan 
inspected gmall units during their activation. 


The mission of these staffs was to assist rather than to control. 


Through their activities the Policy Group was kept currently informed 


on actual troop readiness and on the experience gained in the activa- 
tion of units. Much red tape was also avoided. The system proved 
highly satisfactory in every respect. 


After the employment of the first German units in Northern » 
Africa, more and more units had to be activated specifically for 
service in the tropics. At the same time appropriate replacement 
units had to be maintained. A special staff consisting of officers 
with tropical experience was established to perform for these units 
the services performed by Special Staffs A and B for normal units. 

In addition to supervising the training of units for service in Africa, 
this staff evaluated the experience gained in Northern Africa. 


‘bo Organization Staffs. Beginning in 1942 more and more 


units were activated, reorganised, or rehabilitated in occupied 


_ western territories instead of in the zone of the interior. The Chief 


of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army was - 
the responsible officer although the headquarters carrying out the : 
activiations were not under his control but under the command of the 
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Commander in Chief West. To obtain closer liaison, an Organization 
Staff West was established in Paris as a field agency of the General 
Army Office. This step substantially facilitated the performance of 
orgmizsational missions in the occupied western areas and insured 


timely action by the General Army Office when difficulties arose. 


A similar staff, Organization Staff South, was established in 
Italy for a short while, at a time when control was difficult in 
Italy because of the large numbers of personnel and the large quanti- 
ties of materiel which had accumulated there because of transportation 
difficulties in Northern Africa. 


c. The Demobdilization Branch. In 1940, when it was expected 
that the war would end soon, the General Army Office was required in 
terms of the Mobilization Plan to prepare a Demobilization Plan. 
Basic regulations governing the demobilization of the wartime army 
had te be worked out. A special Demobilization Branch was formed for 
this purpose. It continued its work even after it had become obvious 
in 1941 that the war would continue for a long time, and it was not 
discontinued until it had completed its mission. The Demobilization 
Plan was ready for printing, but only a few copies were distributed 
to corps area commands as drafts. 


ad. The General for Special Assignments IV. This officer 
headed the Army Patrol Service, organized after the Polish Campaign 
when the first symptoms of declining discipline became evident. The 
symptoms. were noticeable particularly among military personnel on 
leave and among other military personnel travelling alone and were 
such as normally follow the front line commitment of troops during 
Waro : . 


In the light of experience gained in World War I, a firm deci- 
sion had been taken to deal rigorously with such a development from 
the very outset. To begin with, Army patrols were formed in the 
field from particularly well-qualified and experienced line officers 
gnd NCOs as supplements to the military police and the guard and — 
patrol services maintained by individual units, which were considered 
inadequate for this special purpose. To render their action nore 
effective, in certain circumstances Army Patrols were authorized to 
impose penalties on the spot, an unusual procedure in the German 
armed forces. 


Basic regulations governing the mission and activities of the 
Army Patrol Service were established in the General Army Office by 
the Branch for General Troop Matters in close cooperation with the 
Army General Staff. It was found soon, however, that a firm central- 
ized control at a higher level was necessary if really effective 
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measures to maintain discipline were to be taken. After lengthy 
negotiations to establish a uniform patrol service for all the armed 
forces, the Army therefore assigned a general officer to control the 
entire patrol service of the Army and to supervise general ly the 
maintenance of discipline. The general was placed under the General 
Army Office and was designated General for Special Assignments IV 
(General sur besonderen Verwendung IV). The Roman numeral had no 
particular significance but merely indicated that there had been 
three previous Generals for Special Assignments. 


Acting on the principle that prevention is better than cure, 
the General for Special Assignments IV placed special emphasis on 
the supervision and care of soldiers travelling alone. This care 
included the provision of meals, temporary quarters, proper forward- 
ing, and the supply of information. From these beginnings an ex- 
tensive organization developed, with welfare units of its own, and. 
the methods employed showed excellent results. Every soldier now 
had the feeling that he was not alone, that he was taken care of 
even when away from his unit. -Infractions of discipline were held 
within normal limits right up to the end of the ware 


The agency controlled by the General for Special Assignments IV 
thus developed into a directing staff in the fields of welfare and 
the maintenance of discipline. At the same time it. assumed the 
characteristics of an arms branch responsible for the Welfare and 
Arny Patrol service units. Although it thus had developed into a 
branch, it nevertheless remained attached to the Policy Group, since 
the close contact thus obtained had proved mutually beneficial. The 
Branch for General Troop Matters remained responsible for the basic 
regulations concerning such matters as the maintenance of discipline 
and the mission and authority of the Army Patrol Service. 


Finally a joint Armed Forces Patrol Service (Wehrmachtstreifen- 
dienst) was established in the spring of 1944 and the General for 
Special Assignments IV, together with his entire organization, was 
transferred, as chief of the new agency, from the General Army Office 
to the Wehrmacht High Command. 


4. Status at the End of the War. Lack of data makes the 
accurate reconstruction of the organization of the Policy Group of 
the General Army Office as it existed at the end of the war impossible 
For this reason, only the more important changes which took place 
between the end of 1943 and 1945 will be discussed here. 


Responsibility for manpower control was transferred from Divi- 
sion Ia, where it had been handled by Section VIII, to a newly 
established Division II, which at the same time handled the organi- 
zational. problems of the Replacement Training Army. The sole mission 
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of Division Ia now was the activation of units for the field forces, 
for which purpose necessary personnel data were furnished by 
Division II, while Division Ib continued to furnish data on materiel 
supplies. 


‘Division Ib assumed new responsibilities for development and 
planning in the fields of clothing and personal equipment because of 
the discontinuance of the STD Tee Branchs as desoribed on page 370 


Furthermore, a section was formd in Division II to deal with 
probleme of weapons and equipment for the Replacement Training Army; 
also a special. staff to conduct an examination of all wartime tables 
of organization. Wartime experience had demonstrated the urgent 
necessity of such an examination. . . 


Further changes were of an administrative nature’ and, ‘on the 
- whole, did not affect the functions of the Policy Group. 


After the Repievenent ‘Braxh had been transferred to the Wehr- 
macht High Command as a Conscription and Recruiting Office in the 
summer of 1944, the importance of the newly established Division IT 
of the Policy Group increased considerably, since no new Replace- 
ment Branch was established in the General Army Office. Now all 
army personnel replacement problems were handled by the Policy 
Group in close collaboration with the Conscription and Recruiting 
Office of the Wehrmacht High Command. - This close cooperation was 
possible because this office was staffed by personnel taken: over 
with it when it was developed from the Replacement Branch, so that 
close personal contacts existed between the staff of the new office 
and the General Army Office; and also because these personnel were 
precisely informed on the needs of'the Army. Whether this solution 
would have proved satisfactory in the long run, or whether it would 
have become necessary to establish a new Replacement Branch in the 
General Army Office, is an open question. 


To conclude: the Policy Group of the General Army Office was 
the center of all Army organizational activities. Rigid centrali- 
zation of these activities proved its value, as did close adherence 
to the principle that the agency responsible for the organizational 
work of an army must have full control of all manpower and materiel 
resources. 
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CHAPTER 3 


CONTROL 


- Before describing the working procedures of the General Army 
_ Office, it seems appropriate to describe in some detail the chains 
_ of Command by which the Office and its branches were controlled as 
part of the Army High Command, since some knowledge of this control 
is essential to an understanding of the office's working procedures. 
Furthermore, the information presented will illustrate the confusion 
and duplication of effort which developed during the war, with dire 
consequences, in the top-level command of the Army and the Wehrmacht. 


I. CONTROL BY THE ARMY HIGH COMMAND © 


Upon mobilization, the General Army Office was placed under the 
Chief of Arixy Equipment avid Commander of the Replacement Training 
Army, as pointed out more fully in Chapter 1, Section Ii. The Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army, in 
turn, was directly under the Commander in Chief of the Army and on 
an equal level with the Chief of the Army General Staff and the Chief 
of the Army Personnel Office. These three primary areas of responsi- 
bility therefore were equal in status and could be coordinated by a 


common head. 
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Under these circumstances, relations between the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army and the 
Chief of the Army General Staff were of particular significance to 
the General Army Office, since all efforta of the office were directed 
toward furnishing the Chief of the Army General Staff with the forces 
and other means he required for the performance of his most important 
mission, directing the operations of Army units in the field. The 
chains of command were clearly defined as long as the Chief of Army 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army and the 
: ' Chief of the Army General Staff were equal in status under the Com 

mander in Chief of the Army (Chart 10), who could decide any points 
. in dispute between them and could protect the interests of the entire 
Arny in its relations with the Wehrmacht High Command and with Hitler, 


the Supreme Commander. 
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. The situation changed, however, when Field Marshal von Brauchitsch 
was removed from his post as Commander in Chief of the Army and Hitier 
assumed direct control of the Army. The Chief of Army Equipment and 
Commander of the Replacement Training Army now came under the control 
of the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, whereas the Chief of the 
Army General Staff remained immediately under Hitler (Chart 11). This 
change had results harmful to the General Army Office. It was possible 
now for the Wehrmacht High Command, without the knowledge or agreement 
of the Chief of the Army General Staff, to issue orders to the General 
Army Office through the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army. 


‘Notwithstanding these circumstances, the Army General Staff cone~ 
tinued to address its orders in organizational and supply matters to 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training 
Army. The General Army Office did its utmost to fill them. However, 
these orders were based on the circumstance that the Chief of the 
Army General Staff was under the immediate command of Hitler and in 
a certain sense they bypassed the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, 
who had been appointed also Deputy Commander in Chief of the Armyo 
Therefore, before the office could act on such orders, it was frequently 
necessary for it first to clarify and smooth out differences of opinion 
between the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, as the controlling 
' superior of the office, and the Army General Staff, as the requisition- 
ing agency. 


To make matters worse, the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, 
in his position as Deputy Commander in Chief of the Army, created a 
staff of his own., In addition to advising, assisting, and acting for | 
him in all matters concerning Arny organization and equipment, this 
staff was to keep itself currently informed on Hitler's views and 
intentions and to pass on this information to the various Army agen~ 
cies. Hitherto, the Policy Group of the General Army Office, which 
could be considered in a sense as the Organizational Branch of the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army’, 
had cooperated closely with the Organization Branch of the Army General 
Staff in all matters connected with the organization and equipment of 
the Army. This cooperation had always functioned smoothly in spite 
of occasional differences of opinion. But with the attachment of the new 
Army staff to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, it now became 
necessary for the General Army Office to reach agreement with two 
counterpart agencies. Admittedly, it was established that only the 
Organizational Branch of the Army General Staff was to address 
requests concerning organization to the General Army Office and that 
the Army staff attached to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command 
and the Organizatien Branch of the Army General Staff were to coordi- 
nate their requirements. In practice, however, the views and intentions 
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of the command were now presented to the General Army Office by two 
separate agencies and the office had to contend against both in its 
efforts to uphold its own views. 


This necessity complicated matters exceedingly, particularly since 
each of the two agencies could contend that it was presenting the 
personal views of Hitler to the office although these views, when 
presented by the Army Staff in line with the concepts of the Chief of 
the Wehrmacht High Command, differed radically from those presented 
by the Organization Branch in line with the concepts of the Chief of 
the Army General Staff. The General Army Office had no way Of obtain- 
ing clarification directly from Hitler, since the Chief of Army Equip- 
ment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army, who would have 
been the proper person to obtain such clarification, was subordinate 
to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, who did everything possible 
to deny him direct access to Hitler. 


Another complicating factor was the division of responsibility 
for the conduct of operations in the several theaters between the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff of the Wehrmacht High Command and the Army 
General Staff, because in practice the interests of the Chief of the 
Wehrmacht High Command and those of the Chief of the Army General 
Staff frequently clashed violently. ‘ 


In spite of these circumstances, the Army General Staff remained 
responsible for all organizational matters and for the supply services 
of all Army forees in the field in all theaters. Consequently, the 
General Army Office, in its constant effort to serve the common 
interest in the overall conduct of the war, was forced frequently to 
make an agreement with the Organization Branch..of..the. Army. General 
Staff that wae contrary to the policy of its own superior, the Chief 
of the Wehrmacht High Command. - 


II. CONTROL BY WEHRMACH? HIGH COMMAND 


The Wehrmacht High Command exercised control over the General 
Arny Office in other ways also. 


4s described in Chapter 1, Sections I and II, the Office per- 
formed certain functions for all the armed forces and in doing so 
was bound by directives of the Wehrmacht High Command. This situation — 
was unavoidable, and because of the otherwise clearly defined chain of 
command at the beginning of the war, no friction resulted. Here again 
the situation changed, however, when the General Army Office was given 
control over the Conscription and Recruiting Office and thus became 
an agency of the Wehrmacht High Command (Chapter 1, page 5, and 
Chart 11). In his dual position, the Chief of the General Army Office 
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was now responsible directly to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High 
Command in matters concerning all the armed forces--namely, in the - 
orgenization and direction of recruiting and the general procurement 
of replacenents, as~well as in the allocation of personnel to the 
three branches of the armed forces. But in Army matters--namely, in 
the distribution of the personnel allocated to the Army--he was 
responsible in his position as Chief of the General Army Office to 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Train- 
ing Army, who, in turn, was responsible to the Chief of the Wehrmacht 
High ‘Command and Deputy Commander in Chief of the Army. This double 
line of control was fraught with possibilities for friction, especially 


when the replacement situation became increasingly critical later in 


the war. 


Of the functions which the General Army Office performed for all 
the armed forces, those connected with the motor vehicle supply system 
were the most important (page 44). Modifications in the chain of 
command in this field were similar to those just described and have 
been described in Chapter 2. 


Within the General Army Office, the Chief of the Group for Motor 
Transportation, who later became the Chief of Army Motorization, was 
required at first to adhere to directives issued by the Wehrmacht High 
Command (Chart 13). In 1943, the group he controlled was divided to 
form an Army agency and a Wehrmacht agency, both of which, however, 
remained under his control (Chart 14). As.Chief of Army Motorization, 
he remained within the General Army Office and was responsible to the 
chief of that office and thereby to the Chief of Army Equipment and 
Commander of the Replacement Training Army, who in turn was responsible 
to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command. But as Chief of Wehrmacht 
Motorization, he was at the head of a Wehrmacht agency and therefore 


responsible directly to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command. 


The dual lines of control in the fields of replacements and 
motor transportation were discontinued in the summer of 1944 (Chart 15). 
At that time the Conscription and Recruiting Office and the Group for 
Wehrmacht Motorization were separated from the General Army Office and 
each was placed under a separate chief, responsible solely to the 
Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command (pages 5-6, 28, and 46-47). This 
measure clarified and simplified the chain of command so far as the 
General Army Office was concerned, since in these fields it now per- 
formed functions for the Army only. At the same time, however, the 
influence which the Army had been able to exercise in these highly 
important fields was greatly restricted. 


Charts 10-12 show how the chain of command changed within the 
General Army Office itself as well as in the outside controls to which 
the office and its branches were subject in the performance of 
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replacement functions. Charts 13-15 show the changes in the chain of 
command in the performance of motor transport functions. 


In all other fields in which the General Army Office acted for 
all the armed forces the original arrangement remained in force. The 
office was required to adhere to the directives issued by the Wehr- 
macht High Command but was not subject to any special controls. Since 
this control system caused no major difficulties in these fields they 
will not be Gteousces in detail. 


III. BRANCH CONTROLS 


Apart from the controls described in the preceding section, other 
extraneous controls were exerted upon certain branches of the General 
Army Office, and in particular to the arms and services branches. A 
brief account of these developments follows. 


Prior to the war, the arms and services peahiohes had been 
subject to dual controls (Chart 16). . Through their chiefs, the 
inspectors, they were responsible as inspectorates to the Commander 
in Chief of the Army. At the same time they were controlled by the 
General Army Office as branches of that office. This situation 
changed in most cases upon mobilization (Chart l6a). Certain in- 
spectorates now had jurisdiction only within the Replacement Training 
Army and came under the exclusive control of the Chief of Army Equip- 
ment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army. Their. routine 
business was still handled by the appropriate branches of the General 
Army Office, but these branches were controlled solely by the office. 
‘The only inspectorates to which this arrangement did not apply were 
the Fortifications, the Medical, and the Veterinary Inspectorates. 
These remained under the control of their respective inspectors, 
since the inspectors, besides being under the Chief of Army Equipment 
and Commander of the Replacement Training Army in Replacement Army 
matters were also responsible directly to the Commander in Chief of 
_ the Army. 


At an early stage of the war, posts were created for chiefs of 
arms and services with the Commander in Chief of the Arm (Chart l6a), 
later with the Chief of the Army General Staff (Chart -17). The arms 
and services branches of the General Army Office were not placed 
under the chiefs of arms and services but were required to act in 
agreement with them and were at their disposal for the drafting of 
regulations, directives, orders, and requisitions. 


It was only at a later stage that dual controls again developed, 
when a Chief of Training in the Replacement Training Arny (Chart 17, 
1942-1944) was appointed under the Chief of Army Equipment and 
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Commander of the Replacement Training Army. In training matters, the 
arms and services branches were now required to serve the new Chief 
of Training and to work acccording to his directives. 


_ In the autumn of 1944 a change took place in the status of the 
chiefs of arms and services with the Chief of the Army General Staff 
and of the Chief of Training in the Replacement Training Arny (Chart 17, 
1944-End of War). Now all these officers were attached directly to 
the Army High Command and were responsible to the Chief of the Army 
General Staff for their missions in the field forces and to the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army for 
their missions in the Replacement Training Army. The arms and services 
branches, each under an inspector, were placed under the control of 
the chiefs of arms and services, so that the situation which had ex- 
isted prior to the war was restored. 


Charts 18-19 illustrate the processes by which the chmges ust 
described took place in the Fortifications Branch (Inspectorate a) 
one of the arms and services branches which retained their status as 
inspectorates. after mobilization. 


The Panzer Troops Branch (Inspectorate 6) was a special case. 
During the first years of the war, it resembled the other arms and 
services branches in status. In 1943, however, an Inspector General 
of Panzer Troops (Guderian) was appointed under the immediate control 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army, so that he was equal in status 
to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command (who was at the same time 
Deputy Commander in Chief of the Army), the Chief of the Army General 


Staff and the Chief of the Army Personnel Office. He also had direct 


command authority over the panzer troops in the Replacement Training 
Army. In order to enable him to exercise the latter authority, an 
Inspector of Panzer Troops was appointed under him. The Inspector 
was given control over Inspectorate 6, the Panzer Troops Branch, so 
that dual control was established again, as prior to the war. The 
Chief of Inspeotorate 6 served simultmeously as chief of staff to 
the Inspector of Panzer Troops. The chain of command thus developed 


' 4s illustrated in Chart 20. 


To complete the picture of the system by which the arms and 
services branches were controlled, the following additional examples 
of multiple control are given: 


‘The Chief of the Technical Troops Branch (Inspectorate 11) 
served at the same time at the Army High Command as Chief of Technical 
Troops. As such, he was responsible to the Chief of the Army High 
Command. . ; 
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Army Office | 


Chief of the|| Plenipotentiary 

Group for General for Mo- 

Motor Trans-|| tor Transpor- 
portation* tation* 


Under-Secretary | 
for Motor — 
fransportation* 


Panzer 

Troops 
..Branch = * Aemy 
(Inspec- c- | |Motorization 
torate 6) 


* It should be noted that these three posts were held 
simultaneously by one individual. 


Chain of Command 


Authority to issue directives in matters of motor 
transportation 


GENERAL ARMY OFFICE, 1943 
CONTROL OF MOTOR VEHICLE SUPPLY 


Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command Administration of the 
as Chief of the as Permanent Four Year Plan 


Wehrmacht High Deputy CINC 
Command of the Arny 


Chief of the 
General Army 
Office 


Chief of ‘Chief of Plenipotentiary 
Wehrmacht Motor Army General for Motor 
Transportation* Motorization Transportation* 


Motor Transport 
froops Branch — 
(Inspectorate 12)* 


Chief of Motor 
Maintenance 


* It should be Abtaa: that these three posts were held 
simultaneously by one individual. 


GENERAL ARMY OFFICE 
Summer 1944 
CONTROL OF MOTOR VEHICLE SUPPLY 


Administration Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command 
| ie a kone as Chief of the- as Permanent 
eee Wehrmacht High Deputy CINC 

Command of the Army 


Plenipotentiary | Chief of the Chief 


General . General Army of Motor 
for Motor , Office franspor- 
fransportation* ; tation 
attached 
to Arny 
High Con- 
mand 


Motor Transport 
| freops Branch 
(Inspectorate 12) 
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* It should be noted that these two posts were held 
simultaneously by one individual. 


GENERAL ARMY OFFICE 
Chain of Command 


Arms and Services Branches 
(Infantry Branch) 


Prior to War 


. Pre-War. Period 


Commander in Chief 
of the Army 


Chief of the 
General Army 
Office 


Inspector 
of Infantry 


‘Infantry Branch 
(Inspectorate 12). 


Chart 16a 


Commander in Chief 


“of the Army 


Chief of the Army 


General Staff. Chief of Arny 


Equip & Cmd 
of the Repl. 
Arny 


Chief Infantry 
Officer attached | 
to. CINC/Army | 


_ Inspector Chief of the 
General Amy 


Office 


cles canes omen ame eam 


In respect to controls, the iafantcy Branch may be. sone teeres 
typical of all arns and services” branches... ~ 


~ Chain of Command 


oe ee ee eee —The Infantry Branch served as the staff of the Chie? 
‘Infantry, Officer and the Inspector of Infantry “ 


GENERAL -ARMY OFFICE 


“”- Chain of Command 
Arms and Services Branches 
_ (Infantry Branch) 


1942-1944 
Chief of the | - _ ,. Ghief of Army Equip 
irmy Gen Staff and Cmd of Repl Army 


Chief of Training 
in Replacement 
Arny 


Chief Infantry int In tor 
: antry Branch spector 
Officer attached ‘(Inspectorate 2) of 
to Chief of the 
. Infantry 
Army General Staff 


“Chief of the -. ae | 
army Gon Staff | ) Aa ene 


‘Chief Infantry 
Officer attached to 
Army High Command 


ae Inspector 
Infantry ; 
‘Infantry Branch 
Inspectorate 2) 
In respect to the control system, the Infantry Branch may be 
considered as typical of all Arms and Services Branches. 
Chain of Command 


The Infantry Branch served as the staff of the Chief 
Infantry Officer and the Inspector of Infantry. 


; Chart 18 
" GENERAL ARMY OFFICE 


Chain of Command 
- Inspectorate of Fortifications 


Pre-War Period 


Commander in Chief 
of the Army : 


Chief of the | 
General Army 
Office 


Inspector of 
Engineers ‘and 
Fortifications 


Inspectorate 
of 
Fortifications 


Chief of the Army 
General. ‘Staff 


Chief of Army Equip 
“and Cmd_ of Repl Army 


| Inspector of 
Construction 
Troops 


Chief Engineer and "Inspector — Chief | of 
Fortifications Officer of 
attached to Arny High Fortifi- 


Command cations* 


Fortifications 
Inspectorate — 


Lae It should be noted that these two poste’ were held sinultmeously 
, by one individual. 


- Chain of Command 


(| -=----—-—- Required to act in agreement. 
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Chart, 19 


GENERAL ARMY OFFICE, : 


‘Chain of Command. : 
Inspectorate, of Fortifications: 


19 42-19, 


Chief of. Army Equip. 
and Oma_of Repl Axmy 


Chief. of the Anny | 
General. Staff” 


Chief of. Chief of the 
General Army” 


Office 


Chief Eudineer and Inspector 
Fortifications Officer . | OF 
‘Attached to the Chief Fortifi- 
of the Army Gen Staff cations ® 


Inspector of 
Construction 
cE Proope | 


Fortifications: 
Inspectorate | 


Chief of. the Army 
General Staff 


Chief of Army. Equip 
and’ Cmd of Repl Army - 


Chief Engineer and 
Fortifications Officer 

Attached to the ; 
Wehrmacht High Command 


Chief of the 
General Army 
“Office 


Fortifications 
Inspectorate 


* It should be noted that these two ‘poate were held gimul taneously 
, mF. one ‘individuals 
Chain of Command 


----- — Required to act in agreement 
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GENERAL ARMY OFFICE 
"hain of Command 
: Panger Branch (Inspectorate 6) 
After the Appointment of an Inspector General of Panzer Troops 


Commander in Chief 
‘of the Arny 


Chief, Wehrmacht High Cmd 
as Permanent Deputy CINC 
of the Army 


Chief of the. aE Inspector General Chief of Army Equip: 
irmy. General Staff of Panzer: Troops and Cmd of Repl Arny 
| Inspector of Chief of the 

Panzer Troops General Army 


Office 


Panzer Troops Branch 
(Inspectorate 6) 
simultaneously performed 
etaff functions for 
Inspector of Panzer 
Troops 


« 8l « 


Later.in the war, The Army Medical Inspector was’ assigned added 
responsibilities as Chief of the Wehrmacht Medical Service. At the 
same time, and in addition to the Chief of Staff of the Army Medical 
Inspectorate (Inspectorate S) who simultaneously served as Chief of 
the Medical Branch in the General Army Office, a Chief of Staff, Wehr- 
macht Medical Service was appointed. The latter had no staff of his 
own but had to depend on the staff of the Army Medical Inspectorate. 


Of the other branches in the General Army Office, the Ordnance 
Inspectorate and the Legal Branch were under dual controls. As a 
branch, the Ordnance Inspectorate was under the Chief of the General 
Army Office. As an inspectorate it was under the Chief Ordnance 
Officer, who was responsible to the Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Training Army. At a later date the Chief 
Ordnance Officer, as Chief Army Ordnance Officer, was responsible 
also to the Chief of the Army General Staff (page 32). 


Other post-1943 modifications of lines of control concerned the . 
transfer of responsibilities for the entire armed forces from the 
General Army Office to the Wehrmacht High Command and the ®velopment 
of a firmer organization of the arms and services branches within the 
Army High Command, subjects which are not being covered in this 
manuscript. 


Iv. SUMMARY 


A cursory comparative study of the evolutionary processes de- 
seribed in the foregoing sections reveals clearly how the well- 
defined pattern of control which existed at the beginning of the war 
gradually disintegrated during the war. The causes lay in the top- 
most level of command, particularly in the fact that, in addition to 
his responsibilities as Head of the State and Supreme Commander of 
the Wehrmacht, Hitler assumed direct control of the Army as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. A closer study of these developments 
in the highest levels of command, their causes, and their results 
would exceed the scope of thie treatise on the General Army Office. 
Only their effects upon the General Army Office and. the inferences 
drawn by the office are of interest here. , 


An effort ‘has been made in Chart 21 to show the lines of control 
to which the General Army Office and its branches were subject in 
1943. At first glance the chart presents a picture of utter confusion 
and perplexing entanglement. Many an officer remained unable to find 
his way around in this maze even after years of service in the Army 
High Command. Moreover, the chart shows that not only the General 
Army Office itself but practically all of its branches-~-eighteen out 
of twenty--were under at least two lines of controle 


ta a am a tn etter taamasaaaaacacaiacaaamamamaaaasaaicaiaiacaaaamaamamammamacaimaiaacaimmmmimmmmmccc 


BO 


Nevertheless, and as perplexing as the situation presented by 
the chart may appear, it was developed by the General Army Office with 
a set purpose and in pursuit of a definite goal. After Hitler assumed 
direct control as Commander in Chief, the Army lacked uniform control. 
Matters which had been decided hitherto by. the former Commander in 
Chief now had to be settled by agreement between the several top-level 
agencies. This necessity frequently led to duplication of effort, as 
described previously. The gravest danger, so far as the General Arny 
Office was concerned, lay in the fact that each top-level agency had 
its own specific desires and intentions in matters of organization. 
Something definite had to be done to protect the troops against the 
reception, from the polyglot top-level command, of conflicting orders 
and directives concerning matters of organization. Since firm control 
through a common head within the Army High Command no longer existed, 
a preventive had to be sought at an intermediate level. The develop- 
ment of multiple controls averted the danger that every agency which 
concerned itself with organizational matters would establish its own 
staff, since the branches of the General Army Office were made avail- 
able for this purpose. A closer examination of Chart 21 will reveal 
that all such matters finally found their way through the several 
branches to the Policy Group. : 


Thus the “Policy Group of the General Army Office can be Sbnnaked 
with a sluice gate through which everything concerning organization 
had to pass on its way to lower level headquarters or to the field 
forces. This has been pointed out in more detail in Chapter 2, Sec- 
tion III, on the mission of the Policy Group. Since all branches 
considered themselves primarily as parts of the General Army Office 
and since they realized fully that all organizational activities 
required the coordinated efforts of the several branches of that 
office, there was general assurance that the Policy Group would be 
informed in good time of all plans under consideration by any other 
agency. It was therefore possible, almost always, to prevent the 
issuance of directives to lower level headquarters before diverging 
top-level intentions and desires, which could not always be fulfilled 
simultaneously, had been coordinated. 


The General Army Office was not able to remedy the confusion in 
the top level of command, but it was highly successful in its efforts 
to restrict the resultant difficulties and internal conflicts to the 
Army High Command itself and to prevent the confusion there from 


finding expression at lower levels in the form of conflicting directives. 


After 1942 this was one of the most important functions of the General 
Army Office, which itself had no command mission and therefore did not 
work to serve its own ends. It concentrated instead on holding avail- 
able in the Replacement Training Army a constant reserve of personnel 
and materiel and on guiding the expenditure of that reserve in a 
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manner which would ‘best. ‘serve the. overall Giteroate, in. ‘the conduct 
of the war. In performing its mission, the General Army Office took 
the position that determining which of a ‘number of courses was the | 
‘Wiseat at any given time was less important than making sure that the 
incessant straiggle over. the choice of courses, caused ‘by the unfortu- 
nate top-level organization, ‘should be resolved within the Army High: 
Command itself. Otherwise the confidence of. the troops in their 
leaders would have. been undermined by. the -Feceipt of . Seaton end 
‘conflicting commands. 


a Foam erie 


ere 


CHAPTER 4° ae. ; 


‘WORKING PROCEDURES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


‘General Army Office, it is almost impossible to. present a complete 
> ' picture of the procedures employed by the office and its branches. — 
Ed ’ Moreover, any effort to do so wuld.be beyond the scope of this — 
‘study. The present chapter will ‘therefore limit itself to an 
examination of procedures: in connection with the organizational - 
structure and the maintenance of the Army, which were the ulti- 
/ mate goals toward which the concerted efforts of all branches of 
s the office were directed. Discussion of specialized subjecte, 
Eo oY some of. which have been covered in earlier sections of this study, 
"will be avoided, = © °° *s . . 


“Because of the diversified nature of the functions of the . vo . 
os 
| 


The: peacetime build-up of the Army and the work done in prepa- 
ration for mobilization will likewise be omitted, since the study 
concentrates upon an examination of wartime activities. However, 

‘the considerations governing the activation of new units during 
the war will be explained together with the methods employed in. 


-guch activations and in making personnel and materiel reserves 


available to the field forces. 


S ; Z - Methods employed during the war were based on the methods which 
af had proved succeseful in organizing the peacetime Army, but war 
conditions called for nore flexibility and the adaptation of methods 
from case to case. The reader will be shown how well-considered 
systematic peacetime methods. and properly planned measures of the 
first phase of the war deteriorated into a constant groping for 
improvisations as the war continued.. etee Me i 


Il. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS | 

a Under “the Chief ‘of Army. Equipment and Commander of the Replace- 

ment Training Army, the General Army Office was responsible for all 

‘organization matters. These matters had to be reported to the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army by - 


ob 


the Chief of the General Army Office in person. Conferences were 
therefore necessary several times each week’ and sometimes daily. At 
these conferences alternative proposals were examined and a decision . 
veached concerning the course of action to be suggested to the Com~ 
mander in Chief of the Army or to the Chief of the Army General Staff. 
The work of the office was conducted in accordance with directions 
received at the conferences. ed - 


The staff of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army did not take part in the work of the General 
Arny Offices; so in general, no written correspondence between the two 
staffs wes necessary. Incoming mail concerning the work of the General 
Army Office was delivered directly by the staff of the Chief of Arny 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army to the Chief 
of the General Army Office. Outgoing letters and orders were prepared 
in the final form by the General Army Office for signature by the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army. 
However, to insure smooth cooperation, the two chiefs of staff took 
part in the conferences referred to above, 80 that they were always 
fully informed concerning all views and plans. Furthermore, the two 
chiefs of staff were in contact daily, and sometimes repeatedly. during 
the day, to disouss implementation of decisions reached during the 
conferences they had attended. Because the agencies were in adjacent 
offices in the same building in Berlin, this close and immediate , 

- gontact and intimate exchange of ideas were possible. 


It should be borne in mind, then, that the views expressed by the 
General Army Office were at all times identical with those of the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Amy 
and that the office acted on his behalf. He was the responsible head 
in whom authority was vested; the General Army Office was his executive 

AGenc Ye ; Ke dee 3 : , 


‘All work of an organizational nature must be governed by two 

basic factors: the purpose which the body to be organized is to serve 
and the existing and potential means. In the organizational activities 
of the General: Army Office the first factor found its personification 
in the Chief of the Army General Staff, sinee it was he who, using 

the Army being organized, would wage war. The second factor was 
represented by the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Keplace- 
ment Training Army and his General Army Office, which was responsible 
for the administration of the means ond for insuring that they were 
held available for the Chief of the Army General Staff in the best 


possible shape. . 1" 


) 


ae 


At the: beginning of the war these two men had direct access to 
the Commander in Chief. of the. -Army, who could decide any points in 


dispute or could obtain a decision from the Head of the State and 


Suprem Commander of the Wehrmacht. In general, negotiations took 


‘plate between the Policy Group of the General Army Office and the 


Organization Branch of the Army General Staff; but for highly 
important conferences, the Chief of Army Bquipment and Commander of 

the Replacement Training Army himself went to the office of the Chief 
of the Army General Staff at Army High Command Headquarters, frequently 
accompanied by the Chief of the General Army Office. 


This normal and well-regulated system was disrupted when Hitler 
assumed direct control as Commander in Chief. of the Army. How his 
assumption of authority affected the paneral: Army Office has been 


described in cnepsex 36 


‘The most. serious effect of the change upon the working procedures : 


of the General Army Office was that the office now had considerably 


less opportunity to participate in decisions and limited possibility 


of making its own. In the work of the office emphasis therefore 
shifted to negotiations with the Orgmization Branch of the Army 
General Staff and with the newly created Army Staff attached to the 
Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command (page 65). 


Nevertheless the General ‘Army Office adhered to its guiding 


| principle that, except in questions concerning actual potentialities, 


which the office alone was.in the position to answer, the desires of 
the Army General Staff must be the primary consideration in the es- 
tablishment - of policies, since the Chief of the Army General Staff 
was to employ the instrument which the office shaped. This prin- 
ciple remained valid even after the theaters of operations were sepa- 
rated into Wehrmacht High Command theaters and Army High Command 


theaters; the Chief of the Army General Staff remained solely re- 
, Sponsible forthe organization and supply of Army field forces in all 


theaters. 


The Organization Branch of the Army General Staff was by no | 


‘neans the only agency which required the services of the General Army 
‘Office. Many special reqiests were received from the several arms 


and services, which had representatives at the Army General Staff or 
at the headquarters of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Training Arny, as well as from non-Army agencies. 


of ‘the latter, the Wehrmacht High Conmand deserves special 
mention. Apart from the normal requirementa of its theaters of 
operations, the Wehrmacht High Command requisitioned personnel 


-and materiel for other purposes; for example, for its economic 


units, such as the Mineral Oil Brigades; for its propaganda 


“4 
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‘units, and for the Wehrmacht offices of various types. Special requests | 


were submitted also by the Navy and the Air Forces particularly by. the 
latter for the ground combat units it.was forming. The: activation: of 
Luftwaffe Field Divisions, ordered by Hitler against the combined pro= 
tests of the Army General Staff and the Generat Army Offite,. would have 
been impossible if the office had not made materiel, horses, and ‘train-. 


- ing personnel available on a large scale... Other requests. came from. the 
-4ncreasing number of units activated by the Waffen-SS, which insisted 


on. preferential treatment in the allocation of weapons, equipment, and 
motor vehicles on. the basis of the directives iasued to it by Hitler. 


Non-military organizations which submitted their requests to the 


Office. included the Organisation Todt,’ the police force, the Hitler: 


7 Youth Organization, the Reich Labor Service, the postal and railway 


services (for troops to protect their installations), and the Finance’ 
Ministry (for personnel for customs border patrols). In most cases 


these agencies required weapons and equipment, but sometimes also 


requested support in personnel matters, such as the assignment of milie 


tary personnel or the granting of f{ndispensability status for civilian 
personnel. The Hitler Youth Organization, for instance, required in- 


‘structors for the camps at which youths received pre-military training. 


All such requests required careful consideration, in which the availa= 
bility of means and the justifiability of the request had to be. weighed. 
This was particularly true later in the war, when shortages in man= 


- power and materiel became more and more acute while the requirements. 


continued to grow. 


In all these matters the General Army Office adhered loyally to . 


its policy of acting in full agreement with the. Army General Staff 


and therefore informed the Army General Staff of all requirements which 


might conflict with the needs of that staff's Organization Branch. If 


possible, this policy was pursued with even more consistency after the 
removel of the former Commander in Chief of the Army, when the only 
possibility of obtaining a generally binding decision from the highest 
level was through the Army General Staff. ae, ee D 


¢ : _ : : 
. The unfortunate system of command at. top level made it impossible 
for the new Commander in Chief of the Army, Hitler, to assign missions 


‘directly to the Chief of. Army Equipment and Commander of the Replace~ 


ment Training Army. All assignments had to be channelled through a 
number of agencies (Charts 10-12) 3%. - _ Gen . 


Bo protect itself against future criticism in the latter days of 
the war the General Army Office later fulfilled only those requests 


ee 
4, 


A para military labor organization of the National’ Socialist 


Party, auxiliary to the Wehrmacht . 
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which the begaiteation Branch of the Army General - Staff eae or 
approved in writing. Complaints were not infrequent, particularly 
when manpower and materiel shortages became increasingly acute and 
requisitions more and more urgent because of the eritical situation 
at the front. Investigations proved all such complaints to be un- 
founded. Throughout the war the ‘General - Army Office worked whole- 
heartedly for the common cause and with no thought for its own 
prestige, concentrating all its efforts on rendering the greatest 
possible measure~ “of ety: and- aREvOEy: “to: the: fecal hci field forces. 


Tit. TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND BQUIPMENE AS ‘THE BASIS FOR INTERNAL 
. ORGANIZATION 


- fhe results of careful. studies and decisions reached concerning 
the structure and organization of Army units, personnel to be allotted, 
and arms, equipment, motor vehicles, and horses to be assigned, - were 
embodied in tables of organization and equipment. These tables not 
only represented the results of careful work in many fields, particu- 
larly by the arms and services ‘braiches of the General Army Office, 
put also provided a basis for all activations and reorganizations of © 
units as well as for all other organizational measures, inoludi ng the 
steps taken during the war to economize in personnel and materiel. 


The sa tablishnsnt of tables of organization. ina equipment 
therefore must be considered as one ‘of the primary functions of the 
General Army Office. For this reason a ‘separate treatise on this 
topic is included as Appendix C to this study, It describes the compu- 
tation of figures for the tables and their application in practice 

and thereby gives a clear picture of the work of the General Arny 
Office in this field. In its detail it exceeds the general scope of 
this study. Nevertheless it is. included: unabridged because it 
presents information not to be found in any ‘printed regulations and 

is unique in its description of the basis upon which the entire 
German a was eounteds* 


‘ 


TV. PROCUREMENT OF PERSONNEL AND MATERIEL. 


All organizational planning, whether concerned with the acti- . 
vation of new units or the reorganization or ‘rehabilitation of exist- 
ing unite, hinged ‘primarily on two apore factore, manpower and 
nateriel. 


‘The eenrect ‘assessment of manpower an materiel. currently avail- 
able was not sufficient. Of equal ‘importance was thé correct assess- 
ment of increments that could be expected, the time at which they — 
could be expected, and the percentages that would have to be deducted 
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"to Sepiiaoe losses. in the field forces. : These computations made it 
possible: to ealoulate the time within which desired targets could be - 
reached. The deadlines thus arrived-at had to be coordinated with 
the requirements of the command. Then target dates were established 
_ as described in Chapter 1 and, in the case of. large scale projects, 


- - were combined. to form a program, ‘which was given a epecizic designation. 


ty a - fhe following pages describe the methods employed ‘by the: General . 
Army Office in procuring personnel and materiel for the activation of 
new units and for use as. replacements. 


1. Personnel. Conscription and recruiting for military service 
will not be treated here. Although they were an important part of the 
organizational work of the General Army Office, they were functions : 
which the office performed in its dual role as the Conscription and | 
Recruiting Office, an agency of the Wehrmacht High Command, for the 
entire Wehrmacht. The particulars of this function are covered in 

“MS # 1-101 on the Wehrmacht High Command. The following pages will 

be devoted exclusively to an examination of the work done by the 
office for ene Army. 


In all Srumieationsl projects there was a distinction between 
cadre and filler personnel. The cadre of a unit consisted of a 
certain number. of officers and NCOs, together with key technicians 
and a varying number of battle-seasoned or thoroughly trained privates. 
The number of privates in the cadre varied with the type of unit. 

The filler personnel consisted of replacement troops in various _ 
stages of training, who were assigned in the numbers required . nO: 
bring the unit up to its authorized strength. os 


Cadre personnel varied widely in type: and ne Filler person- 
nel came from the large reserve in the Replacement Trainirig Army, 
which also had to provide replacements for losses suffered by exist- 
ing units.. It therefore will be necessary to examine here the organi- 
zation of the replacement troops, the distribution of replacements, 
their movement from the Replacement Training Army to the field units 
or to new units being activated, and the procurement of personnel for 
the establishment of cadres. ; 


‘Be Organization of Replacement Troops. The elect 
Training Army consisted of replacement troops,. permanently . located 
headquarters, zone of interior installations, and units required with- 
in the zone of the amnecu eae) such as local Gatouee MaaNe employed at 


| : guard duties. 


7 , The General Army Office was responsible for the organization of 
the Replacement freining Army and was required to keep it under 
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condtant supervision and to adapt it. to current circumstances. The 
office submitted its suggestions to the Commander for approval and . 
‘acted in accordance with his decisions. vs . 

: ca ; 
This: part of the study is concerned solely with the actpal 
replacement troops, which represented the manpower reserve controlled 
by the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Train- 


ing Army and administered by the officeo. 


Replacement units were activated upon mobilization according to. 
prepared plans; for instance, an infantry replacement battalion for 
every infantry regiment or a replacement battery for every artillery 
battalion in the field forces, They had a double mission. First, 

; - for organizational purposes, they were the zone of interior head- 

> quarters of their corresponding units in the field forces. Each 

: replacement unit procured the required reserves for its field unit, 
held them available and received and handled all personnel returning 
+o the zone of interior from the field unit. Second, the replace= | 
ment units had the mission of training newly recruited personnel. 


4 ‘In addition to the normal replacement units, the Replacement 
fe Training Army also contained personnel replacement transfer units. 
Po and. convalescent units. After completion of their basic training, 
_ ‘all newly trained personnel were placed in the. replacement transfer 
‘units; all sick and wounded released by the hospitals were held in 
the convalescent units until they were fit for reassignment to the 
field. The number of normal replacement units was constant, but the 
number of replacement transfer and convalescent units varied accord- 
ing to requirements and was determined in each corps area by: the 
appropriate deputy corps headquarters .2 ee 


. ) Two important changes took place in this basic. structure during 
the war. The first change involved numbers alone. Because of the 
large number of units activated during the war, ‘and because it was. 
found that the existing ratio of replacement to field units was dig- 
proportionate (since certain. arms suffered heavier losses than others), 
the practice of establishing a specific replacement until for each — 
field unit was discontinued. The office now commenced adapting the 


t 


2ty times of war, the corps headquarters (Wenrkreiskommando) 
normally in control of a corps area Wehrkreis) moved te the field. 
Its place was taken by a deputy corps headquarters (stellvertretendes 


Gerneralkommando) . 
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number of replacement units to actual requirements and availability. 
Three factors had to be taken into consideration: ve 


2) Requirements for intended new units; 
3) The number of recruits expected under the existing 
‘draft system. yo — 


43 Expected casualties; 
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The computations arrived at were revised from. time to time and 
provided a.basis upon which the office could regulate the size. of the 
Replacement Training Army by establishing new or disbanding existing 
replacement units. Under the new arrangement, each field unit remained 
tied to a specific replacement unit, but each replacement unit was 
required to service a number of field unite instead of only one, as 
had been the case under the old system. The new system was far more 
elastic and, what was more important, it precluded the posal bility 
that any arm or service which experience had shown required few - 
replacements would have too large a replacement system in the zone of 
interior. . : 


The second change was more significant. For some time past, the 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training Arny 
had contemplated separating the responsibility for basic training. from 
the other missions of. the replacement units, since it had been found. 
‘that the administrative work of the units was so onerous that training 
 guffered. In particular, commanders from company level up-had not 
been able to devote enough time to the training of the men in their 


units, In the autumn of 1942 an order that elements of the Replace- 
ment Training Army were to be moved to occupied territories in order 
to release field units employed there as occupation forces provided: 
an opportunity for the introduction of an organizational change. 
Existing replacement units were now separated into training units 
and replacement units, the former having the mission of training raw . 
-pecruits. All other fynctions, such as the assignment of draftees, 
the handling of personnel files, the orgmization and outfitting of 
units for transfer to the field forces, and the reception of conva- 
lescents and other personnel returning to the zone of interior from 
the field units, were now made the sole responsibility of replacement 
units. ‘Only training units were transferred to the occupied terri- 
tories; there they were consolidated into reserve divisions and 
reserve corps. Replacement units remained in the zone of interior, 
to which they were more or less restricted by the nature of their 
functions. a 


Major training units consisted exclusively of a specified . 
number of training sub-units. Major replacement units consisted of 
an unspecified number of cadre units and a fluctuating number of 
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replacement transfer and convalescent units. The cadre units assumed 
responsibility for all functions previously performed by the former 
replacement units with the exception of the basic training of raw 
recruits. 


The separation into training units and replacement units was 4 
desirable solution from the viewpoint_of the Chief of Army Equipment 
and Commander of the Replacement Training Army. Nevertheless, the 
transfer of training units from their appropriate corps areas to the 
occupied territories could be considered merely as an emergency solu- 
tion, which enabled the Replacement Training Army to support 
the field forces whose available units were inadequate for their 
mission. The relief was accompanied by considerable disadvantages. 
In all personnel planning it added a new element of uncertainty to 
time calculations, which were upset by the additional time required 
to transport troops to the occupied territories for training. Also 
it upset quantitative calculations, since some of the replacement 
troops in the reserve divisions in occupied territories were tied 
down and expended during the performance of guard duties and in anti- 
partisan action. - 

Furthermore, a source of constant friction developed from the 
dual control to which the units were subject, since they were under 
the command of their home corps area headquarters and at the same 
time under that of local commanders in the occupied territories. The 
friction imposed a heavy burden on the office and made the situation 
particularly difficult when the training units necessarily became 
dnvolved in combat during withdrawals. Replacement troops in the units 
were then no longer available for the planned replacement program and 
therefore new training units had to be organized, to replace then, in 
the zone of interior. However, even before this situation developed, 
the General Army Office had not hesitated to cut deeply into both 
the personnel and materiel of the Replacement Training Army, if by 
so doing it was possible to help the field forces in critical situa- 
tions. More will be said on this subject later in the study. 


One of the responsibilities of the office was to insure timely 
and adequate training of newly recruited personnel so that they could 
be transferred at the proper time to the field forces for proper 
employment. From what has been said it will be seen that circun- 
stances resulted in ever new organizational problems and additional 
work for the office. 
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b. Schools and Demonstration Units. These were an exclusive 
responsibility of the arms and services branches and were eninently 
important in the development of weapons and the training of personnel. 
Their missions have been described in Chapter 2. 


From the viewpoint of personnel administration, the schools and 
_demonstration units were expensive. To fulfill their purpose they 

had to have the very best personnel. All agencies concerned did their 
very utmost to develop the schools and demonstration units and to 
furnish them the very best personnel in adequate numbers. The General 
Army Office found it necessary to intervene frequently to keep expendi- 
tures down to a justifiable level. Therefore all requisitions for 
schools and demonstration units were scrutinized with particular care. 
The importance of their mission was by no means underrated. On the 
contrary, the office consistently exerted its influence to obtain 
proper recognition of the high importance of their training mission 
and frequently had to contend, unfortunately not always with success, 
against the deprecating views of higher levels. 


In addition to performing their training mission, the schools and 
demonstration units, represented a last reserve of highly qualified 
personnel for extreme emergencies» 


c. Enlisted Replacements. When the number of men to be 
called up during one or more draft periods had been determined and 
the number to be allocated to the Army decided upon, the General Army 
Office had performed its Wehrmacht High Command functions in conscrip-_ 
tion and recruiting matters. Thereupon the office had to commence ‘ 
planning the distribution of allocated personnel to the various arms 
and services of the Army. This planning was based on the reported 
number of vacancies, the calculated figures for probable battle and 
other losses, and the requirements for new units. 


All organizational planning, all suggestions submitted, and all 
measures taken by- the office were based on the number of troops in 
the Replacement Training Army. Due consideration had to be given to 
the fact that the available replacements were of various categories 
in respect to age, physical fitness and status of training, and to 
the availability of the sick and wounded who had recovered sufficiently 
for reemployment at combat duties. A further consideration was that 
there was a limit upon the size of the Replacement Training Army so 
that steps had to be taken to insure that all men who had completed 
their training were transferred from that Army for appropriate enploy- 
ment in order to make space for new recruits. All this called for 
extremely careful control both of the timing of measures and of 
numerical strengths, and required precise advance computations. This 
work was done by Section. VIII, Division I of the Policy Group and 
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provided a basis for decisions concerning the use of available person- 
nel as replacements for existing field units or as filler personnel 
for new units or units, undergoing reorganization or rehabilitation. 


Originally the principle governing the assignment of replace- 
ments to field units had been that each field unit was to receive its 
replacements from its appropriate replacement unit. In like manner, 
all convalescents were to be reassigned to their original units as 
soon as they were fit for duty. The wisdom of this principle was fully 
realized in the office and everything possible was done to follow it. 
However, strict compliance was not always possible. The rising losses 
in the Russian campaign and the impossibility of replacing them fully 
necessitated the development of a system under which replacements 
would be assigned to the units which needed them most urgently. 

Under this system, the General Army Office reported monthly to the 
Organization Branch of the Army General Staff the number of replace- 
ments ready for assignment to field units and the number of personnel 
transfer battalions in which they would be enrolled. The ultimate 
destination of the replacement transfer battalions was decided by the 
Army General Staff. In accordance with the decision reached by the 
Army General Staff, the office instructed the appropriate corps area 
headquarters to prepare the personnel replacement transfer battalions 
for shipment, stating which divisions or GHQ units in the field were 
to receive them. Efforts still were made, although not always with 
success, to ship each division's replacements from its home corps 
area headquarters so as to retain the regional character of individual 
divisions. 


A greater measure of success was attained by the office in its 
attempts to reassign convalescents to their own units. The system 
here was to form convalescent transfer companies and forward them 
to the appropriate divisions. However, it repeatedly became necessary 
to employ convalescents in forming cadres for new units, as will be 
described in the next section, so that not all could be returned to 
their old units. 


In assigning personnel to units during activation, reorgani- 
zation, or rehabilitation, the time factor was most important. Before 
a unit could be brought up to authorized strength, it first had to 
exist as a firm structure. On the other hand, it was desirable for 
all personnel to join their futureeunits as early as possible, 80 
that enough time would be available for proper integration of the 
unit before it went into action. If a unit had an adequate hard core 
of good cadre personnel and if time was available, it could be assigned 
recruits who though they had not yet completed their basic training 
could be brought up to standard in their future unit. For the unit in 
question this was an advantage, since it was able to train its own 
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recruits according to its own wishes 80 that the entire unit would be 
well integrated. An additional advantage was that space was made 
available in the Replacement Training Army for new trainees. This 
_syatem could be employed only if the unit in question had received at 
least enough of its materiel equipment to make training possible. It 
was in this respect that the most serious difficulties were encountered 
necessitating the application of widely flexible mthods, although 
everything possible was done to adhere to tried and tested principles. 


The actual transfer of filler personnel to new units was a 
responsibility of the several deputy corps headquarters. Wherever — 
possible the corps area headquarters handling the activation of. a 
unit was required to furnish the recruits to bring the unit up to 
authorized strength. If this was not possible, other corps area 
headquarters were ordered by the office to make the necessary transfers. “1 


It is obvious that the use of available personnel not only called 
for very careful quantitative computations but also involved a large 
number of other factors, some of a psychological nature. ~ 7 


d. Organization of Cadres. In planning the activation of 
new units, the most important question, aside from that of the availa- 
bility of personnel and materiel in the Replacement Training Army, was 
where the necessary officers, NCOs, and key specialists for the techni- 
cal services were to be obtained to form cadres. The value of a unit 
to be activated depended largely on the quality of the cadre around 
which it was built. : 


The best method of securing speedy integration and a reasonable 
degree. of certainty that the new unit would soon be ready for action 
was +o transfer complete elements from an existing unit for use as a i 
cadre. The unit releasing elements for this purpose received an my 
equal number of personnel from ‘the Replacement Training Amy and was 
required to reestablish from within its own ranks the elements it had 
released. Usually it was required to release personnel only; it 
retained its materiel for reestablishing the elements it had released. 
The General Army Office had employed this method with a great measure 
of success in building up the peacetime army and with equal success 
during the first phases of the war, when long interludes between — 
campaigns enabled the field forces to release the necessary personnel 
without difficulty. Its success Ringed upon extremely intimate co- 
operation between the Organization Branch of the Army General Staff 
and the General Army Office. One of its advantages was that it — 
enabled soldiers to earn promotion at the front far more rapidly than 
would have been possible under normal circumstances. 
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Generally speaking, the established ratio of cadre personnel to 
recruite under the system was 1:3, which would mean that an entire 
battalion was required as a cadre in activating a three-battalion 
regiment or a complete battery in activating a three~battery artillery 
battalion. A ration of 2:3 was considered excellent. Once released 
‘from their parent units, the cadre elements were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Training Army and the General Army Office was responsible for their 
proper employment. 


After the opening of the Russian campaign in the summer of 1942, 
this method could be applied only in exceptional cases; in general 
only when units or elements were released hecause reorganizational 
measures in the field forces or, On a limited soale, when units 
employed as occupation forces in the western t heater released person- 
nel for the purpose. (Cadre pereonnel obtained from the latter source 
were usually of lower quality.) The last divisions activated with 
cadres obtained in the old way were transferred to the field forces. 
The Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training 
Army thereupon instructed the General Army Office to study the possi- 
bility of using Replacement Trai ning Arwy personnel alone in acti- 
vating new divisions speedily, in an emergency, for transfer to the 
“field forces. As a result of the study, preparations resembling 4 
- mobilization plan were ordered for the Replacement Training Army. 
Upon release of certain codewords, such as Rheingold or Walkuere, 
divisions were to be organized according to the regular wartime 
tables of organization but from Replacement Training Army personnel 
and materiel supplies alone. 


At its best, the implementation of this "Mobilization Plan for 
the Replacement Training Army" could have served only as an emergency 
measure. The best available instructor personnel were held in reserve 
for the planned mobilization and could be replaced only gradually 
and with extreme difficulty. As a result the receiving and training 
capacity of the Replacement Training Army sank to the lowest level 
possible, and still the cadres thus provided could not even approach 
the standard of personnel from the field forces. The same was true 
of materiel much of which had to be taken from the materiel used for 
training purposes. On several occasions, however, divisions were 
actually organized at short notice in the manner just described and 
shipped to the field forces. fhe preparations for putting the new 
plan into operation also made it possible to alert the Replacement , 
Praining Army speedily for use in special cases of emergency, such as 
hostile seaborne landings or the penetration of enemy forces into 
the zone of interior. It must be admitted therefore that the measures 
did serve a practical purpose, especially since the office always 
succeeded in restoring the replacement units to a status which made 
it possible for them to perform their real miss on. er 2 
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In addition to this emergency measure, there were further possi- 
bilities of obtaining cadre personnel for new units. Thus, when it 
became necessary to recomtitute the Sixth Army, which had been lost 
at Stalingrad, all personnel of that army's divisions who had by chance 
been outside of the Stalingrad pocket, and particularly ail conva- 
lescents, were used as cadre personnel. Psychologically this was a 
wise measure since it preserved the continuity of the traditions of 
the destroyed units. 


Convalescents were excellent as cadre personnel in many other 
respects, although their use for this purpose was subject to two 
drawbacks. One of these was that the personnel thus obtained did not 
constitute an existing integrated element but first had to be welded 
together. The second disadvantage was that not only the units affected 
but also the personnel themselves were displeased if they were used in 
a new unit instead of being returned to their old units. For these 
reasons the office was reluctant to adopt this measure and suggested 
instead that badly battered and depleted units should be used as cadres. 
However, these suggestions were not approved. , 


From 1944 on, a way out of difficulties was sought through the 
establishment of shadow divisions in the zone of interior. These con- 
sisted of counterparts of division elements which, as shown by experi- 
ence, suffered the heaviest casualties. The shadow divisions were not 
formed for specific divisions but for amalgamation with heavily- 
depleted divisions as the occasion demanded. The measure made it 
possible to maintain the integration and the traditional ties of exist- 
ing divisions, but was nevertheless an improvised measure. 


During the last months of the war, divisions were formed around 


cadres of personnel drawn from the Reich Labor Service or from Navy 
and Army schools which had been closed. Personnel obtained in this 


way were of excellent quality, and these masures could have proved 
successful if they had been introduced in time to enable the personnel 
to receive proper training and familiarize themselves with their new 
duties. However, by then the time element was so pressing that. the 
activation of these units was also an improvisation and not an orgmi- 
gational measure in the true sense. Organization requires time. 


Merely placing men and materiel together is not sufficient--a point 


which the General Army Office had stressed persistently. Training 
and integration play a fundamental role in deciding the value of a 
newly activated unit, but during this period no time was available 
for these purposes. 
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As previously mentioned, a problem closely allied to that of the 
organization of cadres is the procurement of officers, officials ,3 
NCOs, and specialist personnel. 


Officer replacements were handled by the Army Personnel Office 
in cooperation with the Training and Education Inspectorate, which 
was controlled directly by the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander 
of the Replacement Training Army and later by an Inspector General 
for Potential Officers and NCOs. The assignment of officials was 
handled by the Army Administration Office. The General Army Office 
maintained intimate contact with both of these agencies and informed 
them well ahead of time concerning the personnel requirements for 
units which were to be activated. Excellent cooperation was obtained. 


The procurement of NCO replacements was a responsibility of the 
Branch for General Troop Matters of the General Army Office. The 
Training and Education Inspectorate handled only training in the NCO 
candidate schools in cooperation with the various arms and services 
branches and the Branch for General Troops Matters. 


However, the crop of regular NCO candidates was nothing more 
than a drop in the ocean compared with the actual requirements during 
the war and for that reason the Chief of Army Equipment and Com- 
mander of the Replacement Training Army devised further ways and - 
means to obtain additional NCOs. Urider instructions from the General 
Army Office, all corps area headquarters were required to establish 
courses for training squad leaders. Fifty percent of the candidates 
in these courses were drawn from convalescents ‘and fifty percent 
from new recruits who had completed their basic training. The courses 
were awarded a high priority in the allocation of instructors and 
weapons and proved valuable in providing additional personnel for the 


y activation of units or assignment to existing units. Frequently, the 
courses trained complete elements to be cadres of newly activated 


units. 


The training of candidates for the technical services, such as 
ordnance, maintenance, and radio technicians, was handled by the 
appropriate branches of the General Army Office and has been de- 
scribed in Chapter 2. In most cases, personnel in specialized army 
careers were controlled centrally by the appropriate branches of the 
General Army Office, which were able to furnish the required numbers. 


uniformed civilian employees of the Army. 
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2. ‘Materiel. The General Army Office had full control over all 
manpower reserves except officer personnel, officials, and NCOs in 
training. This situation remained unchanged until the office was 
relieved of its responsibilities with respect to the Conscription and 
Recruiting Office in the summer of 1944. 


With respect to materiel the ‘situation was entirely different. 
Here tthe authority of the General Army Office was restricted to 
drafting requisitions for the procurement of existing types and for 
the development, proving, and introduction of new types of equipment, 
and to administering and distributing materiel received from factories. 
Only in the case of a few articles of equipment, usually normal con- 
mercial types, did the office or its branches handle the actual pro- 
curement and then to a limited extent (Chapter 2). 


Chart 22, a flow chart, shows the various processing stages in 
the development of a new type of tank and illustrates the course of 
development of any new article of equipment from the initial stage to 
its final introduction, for use, in the Army. At the same time it 
shows how the office collaborated with other appropriate agencies 
during the Br ele? 


Only the ‘procurement of materiel for major organizational 


projects, such as the activation of new divisions or the reorgani- 


zation or rehabilitation of old ones, and for the resupply of exist- 
ing units will be described in this section. For this purpose it 
will be necessary to differentiate between weapons, equipment, and 
ammunition; motor vehicles; horses (grouped, although wrongly so, 
under the heading of materiel); and clothing and personal equipment. 


Be Weapons, Equipment, and Ammunition. These three items 


will be treated together, under the term weapons. All weapons 


supplies were administered by the Ordnance Inspectorate through the 
several ordnance installations, the organization and missions of 
which have been described in Chapter 2, page 32. The control and 
issue of these supplies were a responsibility of the Policy Group, 
where such matters were handled by Division Ib, which compiled all 
data concerning the materiel available for organizational planning. 
As in the case of personnel, close cooperation with the Organization 
Branch of the Army General Staff was necessary, although all requisi- 
tions for the supply of materiel to the field forces were placed by 
the Army Chief of Supply and Administration. 


This was the procedure, in broad outline. Basing its calculations 
on reported available supplies and expected increments through pro- 
duction and repair activities, the General Army Office computed figures 


of probable availability. At the same time it calculated the requirements 
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for resupply to existing units, on the basis of requisitions submitted 
by the Army Chief of Supply and Administration, as well as for the 
constitution, reorganization, or rehabilitation of units. The resultant 
figures were discussed with the Organization Branch of the Army General 
Staff which, if necessary, took steps to coordinate the requirements 
of the Army Chief of Supply and Administration with the possibilities 
of supply. After quantities required for resupply purposes were 
deducted, it was possible-to calculate allocations for intended organi- 
zational projects and to determine target dates for their completion. 
For major projects ail calculations were based customarily on the | 
equipment requirements of a division. The other factors which had to 
be taken into consideration have been mentioned in Section I of this 
chapter 


In the supply installations of the Ordnance Inspectorate; Weapons 
and equipment were assembled in what were called equipment outfits, 
according to the tables of orgm ization and equipment for the several 
types of army units. As soon as: ‘the personnel requirements of a 
newly activated unit were fulfilled, the ordnance supply installations 
forwarded the appropriate equipment outfit in accordance with orders 
from the General Army Office. This method was the most satisfactory 
from the. point of view of the unit. being activated, but could only be 
applied if the required supplies. were actually available in the supply 
installations before the activation ‘began. Heavy. materiel losses 
‘suffered in Russia increased the resupply requirements of existing 
field units immensely, so that from then on the requisite. supplies. 
were usually not available in the supply installations prior tothe 
activation of new units. In this situation, units being activated 
had to receive their equipment. in ingtallnenta, as it arrived fron 
the factories. fhe time at which the activation of a new unit could 
be ‘completed, therefore, now hinged more on the rate at which weapons 
and other materiel could be produced than, on the procurement of 
personnel. 


During this phase of the war it also frequently occurred that 
weapons intended for a certain unit had to be diverted to some more 
urgent purgese while the unit was being activated. In such cases the 
demands of the ‘various agencies described in Chapter 3 clashed and it 
was. extremely difficult to obtain clearcut decisions; As in the case 
of cadre personne] it became necessary, as an expedient, to equip - 
units with weapons ‘being ‘used in the Replacement Tral ning Army, in BO 
far as these were of any use in actual combat. (page 97 on Rheingold — 
and Walkuere) «. Thia expedient, in turn, made gradual reequipment of. 
the Replacement Training Arny necessaryo 
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In the distribution of weapons it was necessary to make sure 
that the Replacement Training Army received its share of the very 
latest, newly-introduced weapons in order to avert the danger that 
replacements transferred to the field forces would suddenly find 
themselves with types of weapons with which they were unfamiliar. 
fo explain this viewpoint to higher levels of command was very diffi- 
cult and quite frequently the General Army Office was accused of _ 

3 withholding weapons from the field forces. This accusation grew out 
of the fact that the value of proper training was seriously und er- 
rated in the highestlevels of command, to the detriment of the common 
cause. These circles failed to understand that a soldier must be 
thoroughly conversant with his weapons and equipment if he is to make 
the best possible use of them. Many heated arguments arose from the 
fact that the high political command considered a new unit ready for 
combat duty the moment it received its last weapons, which view 

i contrasted sharply with the views of the General Army Office. The 
a impatience of the highest command and occasionally the exigencies 

of the moment frequently made it impossible for the office to press 
its point; as a result, the final shipment of weapons reached a unit 
after it had been cleared for shipment to the front. 


d 

i Frequent criticism was leveled at the General Army Office on 

j the ground that the delivery of weapons to troops was delayed un- 

i necessarily by their first having to go through the ordnance supply 

i installations after acceptance from the factories. Even though this 

i system did lead to apparent delays, it was necessary. The functions 

! performed by the ordnance supply installations in the established 
supply line have been described briefly on pages 32-35. It is obvious 
that their exclusion would have placed troops at serious disadvantage. 
The armament industry was not equipped to perform these functions and 
it is questionable whether it would have been practicable for it to 
do 60. A sudden change of system during the war was not possible. 
Several attempts to bring about a chmge failed. 


I b. Motor Vehicles. One of the most serious bottlenecks was 
in motor vehicle supply. In this area the German Army lived from 

hand to mouth from the very outset. Even during the early stages of | 
the war the scope and nature of organizational projects depended largely 
on the extent to which motor vehicles could be allocated. Motorization, 
moreover, remained one of the most serious difficulties throughout the 
Ware : 


Within the General Army Office all problems of motor transportation 
were handled by the Group for Motor Transportation with its Branch for 
Army Motorization, and later by the Chief of Army Motorization and the 
Motor Transport Branch he controlled (pages 44-46). These agencies of 
the General Army Office performed their functions through the zone of 
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interior motor parks of the several corps area headquarters and worked 
with a great measure of independence, since Army High Command, Wehr- 
macht High Command, and civil authority were vested in the Chief. of 
the Group for Motor Transportation and later in the Chief of: Army 
Motorization. .The Policy Group of the General Army Office exercised 
only supervisory functions and determined priorities in a manner 
similar to that described for weapons. 


“ fhe ordnance supply installations were responsible only for the 
procurement of special types of vehicles and special bodies or equip- 
ment to be mounted on commercial type chassis. The procurement of 
commercial types of vehicles, which constituted by far the larger 
part of the motor. vehicle equipment of the Army, was handled by the. 
Plénipotentiary General for Motor Transportation and by the Greup for 
Motor Transportation. ; a 

/ {Ss i . : 

The major difficulty in the field of motor transportation was 

the large variety of vehicle types produced. The main purpose for 
which the Plenipotentiary General for Motor Transportation had been 


appointed was to bring about a standardization of types, but the 


standardization had not been accomplished by the time the war broke 
out. During the war, the situation was further complicated by the 
necessity of using foreign, and especially French types. Since 
standardization for the entire Army was impossible, the General Army 
Office endeavored, with only partial success, at least. to standardize 


motor vehicle equipment within individual units. 


c. Horses. In the General Army Office horses were the 
concern of the Riding and Driving Branch (Inspectorate 3) as de- 
scribed on page 40. Like the Group for Army Motorization, this 


branch worked with a great measure of independence 


Al though horses were in short supply during the war, this short- 
age did not affect organizational planning as seriously as did the 
problem of equipment with weapons and motor vehicles. The working 


procedures in their procurement were similar to those described for 


weapons and motor vehicles. The only point worth mentioning is 
that special consideration had to be given to the requirements of 
agriculture, since in many cases agricultural enterprises had to 
adapt themselves to the use of horses instead of motor traction 


Because of acute shortage in leather supplies, the procurement — 
of harnesses of all types presented more difficulties than did the. 
procurement of horses. (See discussion of weapons and equipment . 
under a, page 100.) : 
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ie da. Clothing and Personal Equipment. The activities of the 
Clothing Branch have been discussed, in their more important aspects, 
on pages 37-38. The procurement of clothing played no important role 
in organizational planning. = 


One important consideration, however, was that, in addition to re- 
supplying the field forces and clothing new units, providing adequate 
clothing for the replacements sent forward to existing field units was 
also-necessary. To make sure that the field forces would receive — 
regular supplies of clothing without unnecessary burden on the normal 


-gupply channels, an arrangement had been made whereby all personnel 


of field units who were on home leave were to exchange badly worn 
articles of clothing at their appropriate replacement unit headquarters. 
Por this purpose the replacement units were furnished a supply of field 
clothing, which was replenished at regular intervals. These require- 
ments had to be included in the calculations of the Clothing Branch. 


Measures introduced to cope with the growing shortage in textiles 
and leather included the use of substitutes, the reduction of the 
number of clothing issues to troops, and the simplification of patterns 


to economize in materials. A new uniform was introduced in 1943-1944, 


primarily because of the necessity of economizing in textiles and 
leather. ; : , ; 


Cooperation between the Clothing Branch and the agencies handling 
organizational problems had to be particularly close when troops had 
to be furnished special purpose clothing, such as tropical clothing 
for troops intended for employment in Africa or winter clothing for 
units employed in Finland and Russia. If the intended employment of 
a unit was known from the outset no serious problems arose in this 
respect, but difficulties were encountered when this point was decided 
only shortly before the unit was ready for shipment. This usually 
happened when critical situations developed on the eastern front and 


‘made it impossible to supply units with the proper clothing at the 


point of their activation, because of the short period allowed by the 
Supreme Command for their transfer to the eastern front. In such 
eases the General Army Office was required to hold the necessary 
winter clothing ready on rail cars at points in the eastern parts of 
Germany, where the cars could be coupled to the troop transport trains 
on their way eastward. The office repeatedly pointed out the unrelia- 
bility of this arrangement and employed it reluctantly under pressure 
from higher levels. Events very soon proved how justified the anxiety 
of the office had been. Numerous times the changing situation made 
the rerouting of transport trains necessary, with the result that the 


. troops: entered combat under Russian winter conditions without proper 


winter clothing. The clothing, meanwhile, remained unused at some 


rail depot, on the originally intended route.. The question arises 


~ 
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whether it would not have been more profitable for the command to have 
properly equipped and clothed troops, even though they arrived a few: 
days later. - . 


Ve RELATIONSHIP. OF THE OFFICE TO ACTIVATIONS 


Neither the Army High Command nor the General Army Office at any 
time carried:out the actual activation of units. The agencies re- 
‘sponsible were the deputy corps headquarters controlling the corps 
areas or similar orgamizations. Orders addressed to deputy corps 
headquarters concerning the constitution of new units contained in 
their main body basic information as to the nature and size of the 
units to be orgamized. Usually an orgmizational chart was included 
to show how the units were to be numbered, the tables of orgmization 
to be applied, the deputy corps headquarters to be held responsible | 
for the individual activations and, when necessary, the locations at 
which the wits were to activate. (Large units, such as entire divi- 
sions, were activated usually in one of the maneuver areas.) The 
main body of the activation orders also contained information concern- 
‘ing the procurement of cadre personnel, determined deadlines by which 
the units were to be ready for action, and specified intervals at 
which progress reports were to be submitted. . 


P Orders of implementation usually accompanied the main body of 
the activation order and contained detailed information about the. 
sources from which personnel and materiel were to be drawn and about 
the agency by which, and form in which, they were to be provided. 
The supply of weapons, motor vehicles, and horses was regulated by 

separate orders of the Ordnance Inspectorate, the Group for Army 
Motorization (later the Chief Motor Transport Officer), and the 
Riding and Driving Branch. © : 


The foregoing procedures applied only to the activation of units 
within areas under the jurisdiction of the Chief of Army Equipment 
' and Commander of the Replacement Training Army. When units were 
activated within the field forces, appropriate orders were issued 
by the Organization Branch of the Army General Staff. When units 
were activated by the field forces with a great measure of support 
from the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of. the Replacement 
Training Army, the Organization Branch of the Army General Staff. 
general ly issued. the basic orders.or.the main body of the orders, 
while the General Army Office jesued the orders of implementation. 
On the other hand, the Organization Branch of the Army General Staff 
ordered the release of cadre personnel from field units for units 
to be activated by the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army. 
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After the opening of the Russian campaign units were activated, 
reorganized or rehabilitated with growing frequency in the western 
occupied territories. Although the military headquarters controlling 
these areas were not under the command of the Chief of Army Equipment 
and Commander of the Replacement Training Army, usually he was in- 
atructed to carry out these projects. The advantage of activating 
units in occupied territories was that the troops involved could 
serve simultaneously as occupation units. This procedure was quite 
in order as long as peace and quiet prevailed in the territories 
concerned. The disadvantages were that the locations were so far 
distant from the home sources of supply and that the task of carry- 
ing out the activation had to be entrusted to headquarters which were 
not controlled by the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army, did not have available the appropriate 
personnel and materiel--+which had to be forwarded from the zone of 
interior--and did not have the experience of the home corps area 
headquarters in such matters. 


The General Army Office took two measures to surmount these diffi- 
culties. One of these was the establishment in Paris of an Organi- 
zation Staff West, the responsibilities of which have been described 
on pages 60-61. The second measure provided that a zone of interior 
corps area headquarters was to be determined for each unit orgamized 
in the occupied territories. Primarily the zone of interior corps 
area headquarters was to fulfill the personnel requirements of the 
unit concerned. 


In the activation of major units, namely divisions, the deputy 
corps headquarters in command of the corps area concerned usually 
assigned a special activation staff consisting of officers and army 
officials with experience in this type of work. This staff did all 
preparatory work and supervised the process of activation until the 
newly created division staff was capable of functioning smoothly 
alone. Usually it then continued to exist for some time in order 
to advise and support the new division staff. In smaller projects, 
unit staffs of the Replacement Training Army performed the functions 
of a special activation staff. . 


The period of activation, reorganization, or rehabilitation of 
a unit varied according to the requirements of the command and the 
availability of personnel and equipment. So far as personnel and 
equipment were concerned, the deciding factors were the nature of 
the cadres required, the time within which filler personnel could be 
made available, their status of training, and, finally, the time 
within which the required equipment could be made available. After 
these time requirements had been calculated, the General Army Office 


‘added a suitable period for training and integration. For this 


a 
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latter purpose a period of four weeks was considered desirable. As 


- previously mentioned, the command frequently disapproved the allowance 


of a period for training and integration, so that the termination of 
the activation process was determined by the time within which the 


requisite motor vehicles could be furnished for the new unit, 


As a rule, all major units and, if possible, all smaller units | 
were inspected by special staffs of the General Army Office shartly 


. before the termination of their activation in order to uncover and 
- reotify existing deficiencies... The work of these special staffs has 


‘been described on page 60. 


The activation responsibility of the General Army Office ceased 
as soon as the unit in question was. reported to the Organization 
Branch of the Army General Staff as ready for the field. The assig- 
ment of the unit and all matters relating to its march or transporta- 


tion orders were handled by the Army General Staff. 


vi. INDEXES MAINTAINED BY THE OFFICE 


All unite of the German Army were registered in Division Ie of 
the Policy Group of the General Army Office, so that it was possible 
to obtain there a clear picture of the organization of the entire 


Army. The information in the various indexes was as follows: | 


1. The Basic Data Index (Stammkartei) contained a basic data 
card on each unit. On this card were entered: 


a.» The directive or order on the basis of which the unit 


was activated, reorgmized or deactivated; 


b. The parent unit according to the tables of organization; 
C. The unit's zone of interior corps area headquarters. 


2. The Number Index (Nummerkartei) listed all units of all arms 
and services accordingto their identification numbers. The purpose 
of this index was to prevent any two army units of a similar type 
from having the same identification number. Whenever a new unit was 
organized or an existing unit reorganized in such a manner that it 
had t0 be redesignated, it was mandatory, even for unite activated 
by the field forces, to obtain an identification number for the new 
or reorganized unit from Division Ic. In order to prevent unauthor- 
ized. persons from obtaining a general picture which might facilitate 
the recognition of. interrelations between units, uniformity in the 
numbering system had.to be avoided. Wherever possible the use of a 


_ number used for a former unit was avoided. 
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. 33 The Front Directory or Unit Locator Index (Frontnachweiser), 

- was maintained up'to date at all times, showed to which army group or | 

army 3 ‘unit was assigned at any given ‘times ‘This. directory was classi- 
fied top secret and distributed to only a small number of headquarters. 
It contained important itema of information useful in directing the 
movement of replacement transporte and personnel returning x their 

. unite in the field (page 59)o os 


appropriate replacement unit for each field unit and thus established 
a close link between. ne field forces and the Replacement Training Army. 
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CHAPTER 5_ 


COMMENTS 


An attempt has been made in the preceding chapters to portray 
the. missions of the General Army Office as a part of« the Army High ~ 
Command and to describe the methods employed by the office in per- 
forming them. The study. shows how, within the Army High Command, 
the General Army Office handled the entire field of amy organization, 
particularly the practical work connected therewith. 


The centralized handling of all these diversified functions 
within one office and under a uniform control proved to be a wise 
arrangement. It was the only possible way to insure that all the. 
details which the orgmization of an army involves would be brought 
into and maintained in proper coordination. The difficulties which 
arose did not stem from flaws in the General Army Office itself but 
from factors in the overall structure of the wartime top-level 
command, as is brought out most conspicuously in Chapter 3 of this 
study. A few salient features now will be mentioned in closing the 
study. ; 

The strength of the General Army Office resided in the fact 
that it had full control over the means required in organizational 
work--that is, over persorinel, materiel, and, in peacetime, funds, 
and that it administered those means itself. This factor of control 
made thorough, impartial, and logically. appropriate work possible. 
However, it is just as essential that the agency which controls the 
necessary means of organization should haye an equal status, at 
higher headquarters, with the agencies which request the orgmization 
of new units. Most of the difficulties which have been described 
arose during the war when the Chief of Army Equipment ‘and Commander 
of the Replacement Training Army gradually was pushed aside and 
finally was denied direct access to the Supreme Command. 


Another weighty and harmful influence during the war was the 

' failure of leading circles to appreciate the importance of the time 
factor. As.a result, systematic organization deteriorated into 
improvisation. Improvisation may. become necessary in extreme urgency, 
but improvisations are always costly and less satisfactory than 
properly planned organization; therefore they should be resorted to 
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that the responsible agency must begin ite work at the proper time 
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only in an actual emergency. Realizing this, the General Army Office 
at all times pressed for careful and well-considered organizational 
work, which would be possible only if the office was informed in good 
time of the views and intentions of the command. Even in matters of 


‘ organization a certain measure of flexibility can be retained and 


existing systems can be adapted to changing circumstances, provided 
the necessary groundwork is done in good time. In-many-cases, and 
particularly during the war, the command failed to inform the office 
at the proper time. Furthermore, the time came when the office no 
longer had any opportunity of presenting its suggestions and views 
directly to the command through the Chief of Army Equipment and 


- Commander of the*Replacement Training Army. If its suggestions ever 


were submitted, they usually were rejected. On several occasions long- 
range plans submitted by the office were rejected and a few months 
later the very measures which the office had proposed for Planning . -) 
in advance had to be carried out as improvisations under the pressure a 
of time and at a considerable extra cost in valuable personnel and 

materiel. The flaw here was lack of understanding of the time factor, 

which is just as important, if not more so, in the field of organi- . 
gation as it is in the field of strategy. The determination of how 
and by what agency matters of orgmization should be handled at top _ 
levels has various possibilities, but it is of categorical importance 


and must be given a hearing. The fact that this was not the case in 
the German Army seriously impaired the work of the General Army Office 
many times during the War o 
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APPENDIX A 
_ EXPLANATION OF CHART 22 


'° Ysing the development of a new type of tank as an example, this 
flow Chart shows how the various agencies of the Army High Command 
cooperated in developing weapons and: items of equipment prior to the 
war and up to. 1942. After 1942 the process was far more complicated 
because of participation of the Ministry for War Production. . Only 
the most important participating branches of the Army Ordnance office 

3 have been included. The Regulations Branch colum shows the point 
3 at which the Regulations Branch of the Ordnance Office commenced wari 
on the project. At this point all agencies of the Army High Command 
“responsible for the regulations involved also began their works 


A line-by-line interpretation of the chart follows: 


Lines 1-4, Development Specifications. 


Line le- Initial requests and desires are submitted by field units 
. to the Organization Branch of the Army General Staff or to 
the appropriate arms branch, in this case the Panzer Trooys 
Branch (Inspectorate 6)e 


Line 2e . Instructions are issued to the appropriate arms branch, in 
this case to the Panzer Troops Branch by the Policy Group 
: of the General Army Office. If the armored forces desire 
9 the development of a new type of machine gun on the basis 
7 of experience gained in the field, the initial step is taken 
by the Panzer Troops Branch, but the Infantry Branch, 4s 
the arms branch responsible for machine guns as an infantry 
type weapon, is instructed to carry out the development in 
agreement with the Panzer Troops Branche. 


Line 3. Under the Chief of Arny Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Training Army, the Panzer Troops Branch is 
responsible for all stages of development until the new 
weapon is introduced for use in the Army» 


Line 4, The Panzer Troops Branch formulates the technical and tacti- 
= cal specifications» In this work it is assisted by the 
‘Organization and Training Branches, by the Chief of Arny 


Transportation (in matters concerning rail transportation 
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of the new 1 tant), and by the Policy Group of the General Army 


Office (in matters concerning organization and the inclusion 


of the new ‘project in the development program in order: to 


6btain funds). The Infantry Branch (for machine guns), and 


Line Fo, 


Line bs 


the Signal Branch (for radio equipment) commence work immedi-. 
ately and forward their instructions either directly or 
through! ‘the. Panzer’ Troops Branch to the Army Ordnance Offices 
These details are not. shown in the flow chart. The Engineer 
Branch is’ @onsulted immediately concerning the suitability - of 
mead teas oqeseecnt for the intended new model. 


mie” Panzer | Troops Branch of the General Army Office forwards 
development. inetructions to Ordnance Offices 


Panzer and Motorized: Equipment Branch of Ordnance Office is 


instructed to develop the new model in collaboration with 


‘industrial circles. Infantry (Wa 2), Artillery (Wa 4), Signal 


(Wa 7) and Ballistical and Ammunition (Wa 1) Branches of 


Ordnance Office receive appropriate instructions. Chief 


Line 7. 


Line Bs 


Ordnance Engineer is consulted concerning standardization of 


parte 


Ordnance Office assigns development project to industrial 
circless 


First constructional data and models are submitted to Ordnance 


Office by factories. 


Lines Qu 2, Examination of Construction Data. 


Line Qo 


Line 10. 


Line 11. 
Line 126 


All ‘branches appearing in Line 9. are called to a conference 
at the Ordnance Office to examine the constructional possi~ 
bilities. A compromise has to be reached. 


Results of conference are “gubmitted to Ordnance Office as 


‘basis for final specifications. 
Detail work now begins in, Ordnance Offices 


Following branches of Ordnance Office now begin work: Weapons 
and Equipment Branch and Ammunition Branch concerning procure~ 


ments Acceptance Branch concerning acceptance specification; 


Regulations Branch concerning technical regulations. In ad- 
dition, Panzer Troops Branch begins preparation of setete marmals 


and tables of equipment o 


- 
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Line 136 Industry is instructed by Ordnance Office to construct test 


models (in this case three). 


line 14. Three test models are delivered and tested by Ordnance Office. 


Line 15. After testing ‘models for conformity with specifications, 
Ordnance Office submits models to appropriate agencies for 
inspections aa 


Line 16. Agencies in line 16 are now consulted. Army Chief of Supply 
and Administration is consulted at this early stage concern=- 
ing supply, particularly ammunition supply problems. 


Lines 17-204 Incidental Requirements; Improved Test Models. 


Line 17- Chief of Army Transportation reports available rail flatcars 
inadequate for weight of new tank. Railway Administration 
is instructed through Railway Engineer Branch of General Amy 
Office tordevelop suitable flatcars to be available when new 
tank is introduced. 


Line 18. Army General Staff instructs Engineer Branch of General Army 
Office to develop heavier bridge equipment. | 


Line 19. On the basis of results obtained with first test models, 
Ordnance Office instructs industry to produce improved models. 
Panzer Troops Branch is now required to insure that all 
requirements of panzer field forces are met in construction. 


Line 20. Industry delivers new test models. 


Lines 21-24, First Trial Series; Field Tests by Demonstration Unitse 


Line 21. New models are tested by Ordnance Office with assistance of 
demonstration units. Policy Group of General Army Office 
and Army General Staff are informed currently. If new models 
conform to specifications, industry is instructed to pro- 
duce first series for trial in the field. Acceptance con= 
ditions prepared by Acceptance Branch of Ordnance Office are 
already valid for first deliveries. 


Line 22. Ordnance accepts first series from factories and delivers it 
to Ordnance Inspectorate of General Army Office, where signal 
and other equipment is installed. 
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' Line 236 Tanks are delivered by Ordnance Inspectorate to demonstratio ; 
, units. Panzer Troops Inspectorate j{asues orders for field : 
trials. m3 


Line 246 All agencies in line 24 participate in trials. Results of 
trials and report on desirable alterations are submitted to 
Panzer Troops Branch and Ordnance Offices 


Line 25- Through Policy Group of General Army Office, 


Line 26. Ordnance Office. orders second series from factoriese This | j 
is the latest point at which the Armament Manufacturing Branch “) 
begins preparations for mass production (see line 12)e 


Line 27. After approval by Acceptance Branch, factories deliver tanks 
to Ordnance Inspectorate. 


Zine 28. Tanks are distributed to various units for trial. Panzer 
Troops Branch issues orders for field trials. 


Line 29> Experience reports are forwarded from field units to Panzer 
- .Proops Branch and Ordnance Office. - 


Line 30. If new type is found gatisfastory, Panzer Troop Branch and 
Ordnance Office submit to Policy Group of General Army Office 
application for introduction. ann “) 


Line 31le General Army Office issues orders concerning introduction of 
the new item of equipment. , 


_ During the period of development, the required quantities were 
calculated by the appropriate agencies in Glose cooperation, 50 that 
the Panzer Troops Branch was able to submit to the Armament Manu~ 
facturing Branch through the Policy Group of the General Army Office 
the first requisition for procurement of the now typeo’ 
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_ APPENDIX B 


GENERAL ARMY OFFICE 
"ARMS AND SERVICES BRANCHES © 


Status at Mobilization, 1939 
Changes | to ‘Summer, 1940. — 
Changes to Autom, 1943. 


Changes-t to: ae 


thas for whieh Bydnch Handled organisation, Train- 


ing, Personnel. Materiel. 
Schools. Controlled by the ‘Branch. 


Weapons, Equipment and Ammunition for the eveioe- 
ment of which the Branch wags responsible. : 


Miscellaneous Responsibilities. 


aaa 2 


INFANTRY BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 2)" 


arn eeteae . — 
Period | Period ° Period Period . 
a ‘Dd: ' @ a 
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' Infantry Branch - -No change” No change No change 
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New typé units: 
AT battalionse 
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AT rifles. 
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INFANTRY BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 2)--Continued 


Period Period Period Period | 


a . b Cc a 
Ve. Small arms & New activities: No change No sehen? 
MG tng for Air trans load- 
all arms; ing regulations 


for.all ground 
Unit AA defense forces (Experi- 
for all arms; mental Det,Darm- 
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RIDING & DRIVING BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 3)? 


period i‘ tst*«*é«S etd Period» Period 
ee a aero ad 


te Riding & Driving No change “No change . No change | 
Branch (Inspector < ae i Ge LOE Se en 
‘ate:3) Bs 
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III. Riding & Driving... No change No hangs No change 
_ School, Krampnitz; eo 
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army. equipment, 
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“RIDING & DRIVING BRANCH (INSPECTORATH 3)--Continued 
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a group under, the Veterinary Inspectors ; 
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ARTILLERY BRANCH (INSPECTORATE . 4)4 


Period Period Period —S— Period 
& db 8 . a 


Ie Artillery Branch No change No change Fo > hangs 


(Inspectorate 4) 
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4see Sc aneede legends. 


4 
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| ARTILLERY BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 4)--Continued 
“Period  ~‘Period == Patiod Period 
pees _ ee —@ | a 


Ve MED gery ‘for etitire | ins No change No change No change 
army; Surv, air photo, ett oe hs 
maps for entire army .. 


wane enn nner eennn encase ne nn acensad anna taanenmamammamnmemanmmmmmmensim mee 


Remarks 


1; Arty ap, established 1 Jul tt, Ancliaded Arty Br & Riding & 
Driving Br, Inspeotorates 4& 39 respectively , a. 


20° AL Rocket Wpns Bro ‘(Inspectorate 14); in planning stage at end 
of war, was to be included in Arty Gpe 


3. Panzer Troops Br (Inspectorate 6) procured chassis ‘for assault 
and armored arpitlery (see Page 116)¢, 


aL ee - oar 


ENGINEER, BRANGH? 


“Period = Petdod- Period Period 


Le _ Engineer Brarich | 


No change. No change No change 


S acpueees 5) 

as ieeopt vena: < aay Additional: No change — 
mtz,smb1,armd Amph engrs, Goliath 
engr units, brg assault boat (cable-con- 


columns, brg const » units,river trolled ami: 
equip park units, scty wits carr) units 
Reidh Labor Serv (later ré- 


const units . named local rf to 
a : engrs) Fortifications 
Inspectorate: — 


Const Trps (re- 
nanéd- const 


Riis 
Tl. “Engr ‘School, a “No , change " aaadttoneds No hases 
Densau-Roaeieu Hvy Brg Const 
School, a ; 
Te. ‘Flame throwers, No. , change No ‘ahanee: “Fo era | 
Fort close-com= 
bat wpns a 
Brg, ferry ,ete 


equip; entrench- | 
ing tools; hand 
searchlights} 
pile drivers}. 
motor saws 3. mine 
detect equip 


Hollow & adhesive 
oharges,all ‘ee 
oe 


Slab <1 pe 126 for Legends 


? 


a 


Ve 


fort, oorst for” 
all arms 
‘Peogy 


: mercial types. 


; temp bre ‘const 


. Supv spl pers. ee 
Engr mednt, tech Pats. 


imate esac 


_-BNGINBERBRANCH-=Continued 


ee seer i &. fla. No change — . ; No change _ ee Wo change 


jedsitin & | on 
of. com~ : 


of equip: &. . 
const. bl for 
fla fort & © 


. . Fea : : 
RNR RT NR RA ORB et AO 


sie5s , * Pam 8 oe ae 


PANZER TROOPS. BRANCH? 


“Period — Petiod =«=—Ss—<“‘<isé«‘iRd:=St*«éR WFLA 
Period wiod . efiod 


oe au pe ee ee 


rs ‘Panger ; tipecew uobaie. muy Br- Panzer. ‘Peps “No change 
& Army Mtz Br - Caspectorate 6) Br (Inspector-. 
Cappactonete g) a ei “ate SY 


a ‘AL  pabiran juts va Pee pane, . Pa (hagee Aaaitidnels 
infjmtrol inf units trf to new & cyéle) trf S88-nim SP” 
unitajmtz recon Army Mtz Br (see to Inf Br in assault gun 
bns; AT units; . remark. 1 & Page exchange. for units 


Cav (horse & 111) mtz inf units. 
‘eycle); tank ge Se 
maint und ts Trf from. 
Rail Engr 
Br: Rail 
AT units 
Newly devs - 
Radio guided 
tank MELNS 2 
ur. Waeviador?. & “No “hangs | “No ‘chenge, “Wo. sence 
Krampnitz . a 


Panzer Schools; 
Putlos Panzer Gun 
nery School ae 
ca eee Sie em ea po ane i ae a om 
IV. Tanks,armd recon No change = © No change - No change 
cars,armd pers | j 
carr,armd & SP 
mounts,all tank & 
AT guns, assault 
gun & armd arty 
chassis, tank & AT 
gun ammo 


ao 


See pe 116 for legends 
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PANZER TROOPS, BRANCH-~Continued — 


Period = Period  -—-—=—— Period  Pertoa 
eC ee ae Ca, 


n ° Continued 


“ Mtr veh. of all Trt to new No change. No ‘change 
types, including Army Mts. Br 
prime movers; . 
trailers; SP 
mounts} track 
‘& HIRK vehy 
all. mtr veh equip 


aie i ae em em eee ce co eco en cw nema i a te mem 


Vo. ‘Supv of spl pers “No change Additional No sonenee 
tank maint tech. ; Serv as staff 
sgts ‘& men . of Inspector 


of Panzer Trps i 
Listing & proe Trf to new (see remark 3  . No change - 
of mtr veh from Army Mtz Br Additional: 
factories & (see remark AT defense for 
trade; Distr of 16 Page. 111) entire army 
mtr veh for. 

entire armed 
forces}. ntr maint 

sve, incl proo of 
spare parts; dist 
of fuel & tires; 
tng of drivers; 
supv of mtr maint 
_tech sgts, ntr work= 
shop foremen ok 


: Remarks ry 


=. fees ' After the. Polish campaien, the branch was. divided into a 
white Troops Branch and an Army Motorization. Branch. The two... 
: branches. and the_ ‘Pransportation Branch (Inspectorate 8) which. later 
was. renamed Supply Branch, were placed under the newly established - 
Group | for Motor ‘Transportation. 


Qs In September | 1942 the. Group. for Motor Transportation was dis= : 


‘gontimued and the Panzer oy Bik Branch itaspectorese 6) assigned 
aaeeery to” ‘the. General aad ffice. | 


i 


= 127% 
PANZER TROOPS BRANCH--Continued 


35° After March 1943 ‘the branch was required to act as the work- 
ing staff of the ‘Inspector of ‘Panger Troops, who was assigned to the 
Inspector General of Panzer Troops: | {he branch chief acted simul- 
; taneously as chief of staff to the Inspector of Panzer Troopse 


he Weapons’ for ' arnioted. yehioles were handled. by the” axis” : 
branchéa concerned, namely, the Infaritry, Artillery and Engineer = 
Branches | ‘(Tnapectorates 2, 4 and 5, respectively) >. The Panzer Troops 
Branch “handled “only apecial parts required for ‘{natallation and 
weapons intended specifically for tanks, such as tank gunse 


"" "By" "fhe “branch also handled anti tank guns for the antitank units | 
of. the infantry. . 
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“SIGNAL BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 7)! — 


. “Btgiat Branok | -— Ho change ‘No change. No’ aR 


: Inspeotorate: n. as i oe |. (see: remarks) 
scaee meas rorenecetemrentnaninniranntneninentecneinianenetsenmenns 
I. m1 units. of: Sig- . No change No change fo change | 
"nal Corps” (ter ‘rvs . (wee remarks) 
"6 | : ) ae 


telegraph ‘const.’ 

& Opn, carr “Brea, 

line-of-sight 

signal, intercept” 

& sig. intel units) 

Fort sig units; sig 

omd staffs; perm. 

rad. & intep. stations; 

prop, interpr. unites 
“woman” sig ‘aux; carr 

pigeon & megr dog. 

_ teams. 


wanna ne nnnnannnennanneannecauaannennnaumansanmnnnannmaiommnmamannns 


iy SigConn School, “Additional: 
Haney Wonan Sig Aux Army ' Sig ‘Comm | 
School; Giessen © ~- .School,Glatz 


wneennentnindenennewacnmnnnnennnannamenanmninameduannumancunan cman “ 


- TVs elpradycoding & | No change © No change No change 


- gonverter intercept (see remarks) 

- and direction-finding . . : 
equipment; modulated 
light-ray comm sets; 
radio-telephones; — 
microwave sets} 
scoramblerss rad rec, 
‘photo equips prop 
projectors; visual 


_markers for aircraft; — : 
spl sig mtr eee 


"TSee oo 116 for. oe lagen. 


URGES 


pce ep ae neem ate mre 


rican pte eee nds 
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SIGRAL BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 7)-~Continued 


oe Derled 32250 0°: “pariod: | * |, Pe 
i. ae ae Ve ees ee 


“Ve Supy of Army dogs Wo 
 & pgas (including 


“Tepl}s const Bie ee ee 


opn of tel & tele- ne 


- type networks,con- - 
trol of rad comm 
within area of 
Repl Army; crypt 
equip for Wehr- 
Army & public of- | 
fices; coding & de- ~ 
coding serv; co- — 
'. operation w/Reich — 
Postal Serv 
Supv of splpers: 
Sig maint tech — 
sgts; rad tech — ae 
agta,pigeoneers 


a EP OD 


‘At the end of 1943 the Signal Branch wa 


three branches, namely, a Signal. Branch. (Inspectorate 1)> 8 Sig. Equip 
_. Br and an Arny Sig Comm Br, which all three were placed under. a newly - 
organized Group for Army Signal Communic 


functions cannot be determined, but proba 
& equipment, 


divided into troop matters, arms 


riod. Period 


a 


“” gapv of. dogs 


& oarr pens. . 


| tef to the 58 


9 ‘sub-divided to form 


ations. The distribution of 
ably responsibilities were 


operational taskso 


RPE A GPE LONI DLT A BIE EET 


PS IR EAT DSN Ee EE 


me Om HTL ST 


a ; | “ ‘fransportation 


Ill. Army Sup School, 
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SUPPLY BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 8)° 


Period — Period” 
owe greens . b 


mere ee - 


Branch (in- 
anna Sbeotorate_ 8) 
IIe All horse-drawn 
 & utr trans 
--golumiss sup bns 
& regts; mtr trans 
regts}. water sup’ 
eolimns} “KPO dvo}s 
police service (uP 
svc ,post headquarters) 


_ Baker & butcher 
‘units; ration of= 
ficess rail kitchen 
oars 


No change 


No change. 


No change | 


Period § Period 
i nt va 


ie 


Sup Br. - No change. 


No change No change 


Trt to No change 


Senior 
Officer of 
Admin Trps 


(see Page 131) 


No oneness 


No change me ohange. 


Lew eee cna cies ncenneinmnmnen in anata neenannncensnnennanmadenmenaenmen onus on ae 


Hanover | 
IV. APO” equipment, No change 
assisted by — 
Reich Postal Svc 
Baker & butcher No change 


equip 


No change Ho change 


Trf to ‘No change 
Senior Of~ 

fice of 

Admin Troops 


nee ene ne nnan and aenannetaennanensanaammmammemmmmmmincsimen amma mamas 


Ve Mtr trans of trps} 

3 maint of card in« 
dexes on long: dis 
tanoe. “truck ocon-. 
-yoys (asstd by Reich 
‘Statistioal Bureaus 
Entire APO Svo (asta 
by Reich Postal Svc); 
info. Office for Army tail; 


“Bee: Be 116 for. ‘Legends, 


No change 


No seen No change 


os fa icmp learn a anaes meenine arma ar reerr amet it Ae St SANIT ET TIN 


pens eat ig RO A ON ERC PERERA CECE PO RA CL AAA 


t 


sale 


SUPPLY BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 8) 4=Continued 


Period  ==i(asté‘iéi or ditces—C~™ Period —- Period 
ek oe ee el ae ee ° : a 
Me ‘Gontinued Yas | | 
Supv of splpera:. No change ‘No change ‘No change. 
a Postal teoh sets Seg. tad - 
Bakers, butchers No change $=Trf to No change 
—& meat inapedtora Pee ' Senior — a 


Officer of. 
Admin baian . 


Remarks i. 


ite From the autumn of 1939 to September 1942, the. Supply Branch was 
controlled Me the 9 Group. for Motor Transportation. . 


* . » 
a 
ce RH BONE tre ce aren mre ene At 8A EERE EOC ES RE RSYNC A rent 


SENIOR OFFICHR OF ADMINISTRATIVE TROOPS” 


Period —-Perdiod Period Period 


a b ro) a 
. 
Ie os - Senior Officer No change 
rn ‘of Administrative 
Troops Biss 
II. a - 3 . - ree ‘baker & No beheans 


butcher units? 
ration Offices; 
rail ‘kitchen cars 


eee ence es tenin decent ce nme nenen anne ssennnnnnnasannnnane enn nmnn me 


a — = “Baboher . baker _ No siaine 
: . . __ Savtaent oa } 
Te a og Supe ‘apeodal No. change | 
personnel 3” 
bakers, butchers, 


, meat  Aneree tors, 


Romarkat 
Administrative Troops were handled by the Transportation Branch 


(Inspectorate 8) = see Page 131) until 1 February 1942. At that time 
the. Senior Officer was appointed and assigned directly to the General 


Office. All routine office work connected with the post continued 


to be handled by the Inspectorate 8s. 


SEES SACRA RT ENE 


*ge0 pe 116 for legend. 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE & ATR RAID PROTECTION BRANCH? 
(TagERCTORTS 9). 


- Period - Period Period “Period 
os b c a: | 


Ie Cm) Warfare’ & Air’ No change No change No change 
Raid Protection Br , 
svar: 9) 


aS All cnenieel: war. No change Ko ohanes No change 
fare units. (later : 
renamed projector 


. 

mn “Gas. Defense: School “Wo ohesge Additional: No change 

: Celle; Chemical =. Gas Defense . 
Warfare. School, School, 
Galle. Beonbere 

ee e ‘onl electors « | “Ho change Ho change No change 


“(all calibers); 
rocket launchers 


All smoke goreen-~ No change No change No change 
ing equip 

Gas protection. No change No change - No change 
equip & chemicalas Except terrain 

Decon equip & decon equip & 

chemicals chemicals trf 


to Medical Br 


isa p pe 116 for feeends. 


Irae een aE AE TEE RC 


pace ag tee enn ennncen tne ere AAI EE 


a 


CHEMICAL WARFARE’ & ATR RAID PROTECTION BRANCH--Continuea — 


~~ (Ciusprcronare 9) 


Period - 
ee 


Period ~:~ Period Period 


~ S 


Ye General problems No change No change No change 
_ of chemical war- CNG Solr s Ogee a A orm ee 
fare & rocket _ 
propulsion; Gas’: 
defense for en- 
tire army; Pas- 

_ Sive air raid 
protection in 
arny installations; 
Smoke screening 
: activities for 
id : entire arny. 


Remarks: . 
The branch ‘responsibly handled ell matters concerning chemical 
. warfare agents and smoke screening for the entire armed forces. . . 


Ee Radway y Baigthoer © Wo ehénge No change: No change 


235 - 


-RATLWAY ENGINEER. BRANCH (asamoronse 20) 


— or or Sy penea ta Period 


Branch (Inepector- 
ate 10) ef ae, 


pocincnesenndcnedciumnnsentatnmibaashadecinauneesninsnnsres err artn 


um ‘All yailway engineer, No change arma train . No change 


* gonstruction,operation eae units trf to | 
-ynita; field railway . Panzer. Trps | 
operation. & machinery. .- Branch 


units; railway worke 
‘shop, cable & narrow . ; cet 
gauge units; armored . ah ae Te BN ee ‘ 


» 


twain und te 
Tite Railway: Bnginoes ° Pha Wo. hanes “Ho chenes No change 
School ,Rehagen/ ay ae a ae 
Krausdorf . . 


ween tnenennnmsannnenmanananmninanananinan cman: nena m mam anim me 


IV. ’ Faela & oable reil« . Additional’ ‘Adaitionals | “No ‘ohange 


way & railway “oo Radi ‘motor Railroad 
bridge: equip. ="  trke w/Army track dm 
Mtz Broo Locomotives 


ec cenaetnntennnnntbedpeesheneeenenatamutnnannumnanenanmucanansiae 


y. Supply & admin - a ‘No change No change No change 


of the railway . 
engineer equip. 
lean - whe 21 


ee Pe. 116 for Legends 
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TECHNICAL TROOPS BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 11)** 


Period. Period Period. Period 
a b ) a 


Cee: “ Ace atte 


: o. Troops Branch ; 
_ . (Inspectorate 11) . 


II. Mans ee - All units of the . No change 
rte ar technical bat- 
talions — 


Ss SOO. AAD AD. gh OL AD AO GD SON GUD AE AEP HEY VOD AED GAP AY SEY Gy SAD SG ED SE SED ED GD GOD NP SD 


0 Ce 0 wm 0 0 00 a O80 ne Oe wk ad OO EE OD A OD A OD AE OD NEE DO SY OO OD OD aD OD OOD ND AAD ND HN em SD BT PEN EN DE OND OY 


III. - - Sehool for . | No change 
Technical - 
‘Troops, Pirna 


IV. - a 7 : 


0 a 0 oe ae OF OS OO OD ED EDO OOO UD OS OP NED SP AP ORAS. AID OOS SB DE PO A 


Ve - - Repair, maintenance, - 

operation and (in the 
case of withdrawals) 
demolition of industrial 
and utility installatiozs, 
such as water, electricity 
and gas installations 

' vitally important to the 
troops in the zones of 
operations 


Remarks: 

1. As a separate arm, the technical troops included highly 
specialized technicians such as operators of various types of 
machinery, special mine detector personnel, public utilities 
experts, divers, welders and assault boat pilots. They were organized 


in battalions and normally were attached to higher field head- 
quarter se = 


12566 pell6 for legend. 
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PECHNICAL TROOPS BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 11)--Continued 


Two types of battalions existed, namely Battalione, numbered with 
Arabic numerals, which within their unit areas engaged in such 
activities as salvage work, the clearing of wrecks in harbora and the 
repair of gas and water works, and Abteilungen, numbered with Roman 
numerals, which specialized in the repair. and reconstruction of 
damaged buildings and the manufacture of special machine tools. 


EY ASE SECTS EE SL ECS aah a RE EP TE Pn a Si SL NS Leah lt S wae Oe 


2, he arm was established in 1941, when the army took over 
these units of the Technical Emergency Corps (Technische Nothilfe) 
which were employed in the field forces. Initially, the Technical 
Emergency Corps had been 4ntended for civilian defense in the ZI and 
for bomb disposal and the maintenance and restoration of public 
utilities and similar activities in theaters of operations and occu- 
pied territories. 


a 


NN 


ba 
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__ MOTOR-TRANSPORT BRANCH. (INSPECTORATE-12)? 


Peviod Period Period Period 


I. + © Agmy Motor=°° «ss Motor: Feaxis- = No change 
isation Branch sort Branch — 
Inspectorate. - 
a 
It. oe ALY ate ‘maint | "aaa eeoua Be: yohenge 
7 pai: ‘units; All units of 
spare part. &. newly created 
tire depots = = § Mtr Trans Trps 
TI. = -Aray. Motor-_ a No change  =—S«- No ohange 
Vg eh “Agation School, — ae S 
_ Wuensdorf 


IV. - Mtr veh of ail | Additional: _, No ohange 
we a ‘types,including © Mtr veh winter | 

_ tractors & trail- “ equipment — 

ere; SP ‘pounte;> ae 
‘full & half-track ~ 

vehs mtr. ‘veh equip: 


of all” types” ae 
Ve - Proc of veh from Mtr veh rep .-_—s-—« Mattere con- 
factories & trade; & spare part cerning entire 
‘distr to entire proc. res- armed. forces 


armed forces; mtr ponsibilities trf to Chief 
veh rep,including trf to Chief of Wehrmacht 
spare part proc; of Mtr Maint Transportation 
fuel & tire distr; 
tng of drivers for | 
army 

| Spl pers. supv: _ 
ntr maint tech sgts; 
mtr shop foremens 


see p-116 for legend. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT BRANCH (INSPECTORATE 12)--Continued 


Remarks + 


le. After the 1939 campaign in Poland, the Army Motorization 
Branch was separated from the Panzer ‘Troops, Cavalry & Army Motori- 
zation Branch and was assigned ‘to the newly established Group for 
Motor Transportation (see Page, 125) 0° 


| 2e In September 1942, the Group for Motor Transportation was 
‘discontinued and the Army Motorization Branch renamed Motor Trans~. 
port Branch (Inspectorate 12) and assigned to the newly appointed : 
Chief Motor Transport. Officer. At the same. time, certain of its 7 
responsibilities were transferred to ‘the newly appointed | Chief of >) 
“Motor Maintenance. 


‘3a In February 1943 » the Chief Motor Transport Officer also 
was appointed Chief of Wehrmacht Transportation; in which oapacity , 
he was under the ‘Wehrmacht High Command. The Chief of Motor Mainte- : 
nance also was placed under the Wehrmacht High. Command. The Motor ‘ 
Transport | Branch remained. an agency. of the General Army Office, per- 
forming functions both for the entire armed forces and for the army 
under the Chief of Wehrmacht ‘Transportations 


4. Onl July 1944, the Chief of Wehrmacht Transportation and 
the Chief of Motor Maintenance became Wehrmacht ‘High Command agencies 
exclusively. The post of a ‘Chief Motor Transport Officer in the 
General Army Office was discontinued. The Motor Transport Branch 
remained an agency of the General Army Office but at the same time 
was under the newly appointed Chief Motor Transport Officer attached oon 
to the Army High Command. From now on. the branch handled army .)) 
matters exclusivelye. 


. 


2 : = TAG: = 
| ARMY ANTIATRGRAP? ARTILLERY. BRANCH. (INSPECTORATR.13)24 


Period = Period Period Period 
a a b PS a 
- . + 7 a - . + 
Ie - - AAA Branch | . Ho change - 


c 6 even a en sien wo a een anm e aaa aan eaten ata ct ar ane eave scaarar creme 


It: . es - All army antiair- Ho change 
no "= oraft artillery 

units transferred 

to the branch fron. 

the Artillery Branch 


(Page wal)” 
Tae a. | - a 1g _ 


carat tata cc ocearateatate atari sacaabaraneehaiaiee ac etabearetel 


Iv. io am Cooperated with _ No change 
Ss ae other agencics in seria. 
matters concerning 
§uns, equipment and 
ammo for AAA. Calibers 
above 20-mm were handled 
by Arty Be (Page 121). ~ 
Automatic wpns with 
calibers below 20-mn 
were handled by Inf Br 
(Page 121) 


The ey ‘BAA ‘Branch was organised from this section in 19433 On 1. 
Julyy the “branch. was placed under the newly organized artillery Groups 


ee. ‘The Air Force was responsible for the development, procure~. 
‘mont: and supply of all AAA weapons, equipment and ammuni tions 


isee ‘pellé for legend. 


share 
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FORTIFICATIONS INSPECTORATE’. 


aia Period a Period . ‘Period 
“ee a ee Tage a 
te Fortifibations Ho i ouanes: ; ince Roa 
“ ‘Inspectorate | ee See Re gh tice 


slahcnietataetaiaiaetatattaat telatanetaneencanaerea Aanenmnasa senna nnenca anni ete meme . 


IIo All fortress Additional: Additionals. No change. 
engineer units. - Rook-drill co; Constr Engrs 
: snow-clearing trf from Engr 
units Py Branch 3 
| Local Constr. —s_—i«y. 
Engrs 
- <YIIe Fort Engr ’ No change . No change ‘No shauge 
ioasigs memes 


Iv. “Fort cecceant No change - No change ’ No change 
installatione in he 
perm empl; Road 
constr,snow clear- 
ing & fort constr 
equip & materials 


~ 


Ve Development & Additional: No change | No change 
utilization of Employment of 
fortifications; troops in | 
preparation of _ bomb damage 
development pro- removal acti- 
jects; arming & vities in 2I. 
: . maintenance of 
_, fortifications 1 


Spl pers super=- 
vised: technical 
fortifications 
officials. 


20 On E> i nD OS OO DD Oe Ob OD Om OD ED ED OR a Pee mee ee ee ee mn con mee mee moe a oo on On a mi on 


see pe 116 for legend. 
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" MEDICAL InsPEcTORATE?® 


“Period -«s—si<“‘éPardc:==Ss«éPerdod =; =~ Period 


a b ° ad 
Ie . Medical. Inspector-— No change. No change -No-change... . 
ate ; ag ee Goat 7 


IT. All med anise: fld No change #§§ No change Ho change 
- hosps ofall types}. emg : oo one - YE 
' hosp trains; amb. 
trans units; med 
depots . 


III. Militery Medical ‘No change - No change. No-change 
. Academy, Berlin : 


: a i a aaa a cad a om om on a om Re CD ate A 


Iv. In periods ay ‘by cand ai 
. All medical matters, including legal probleme and. general hygiene; . 
: ‘physical | fitness regulations; injuries and physical disabilities 

' gaused while in service; care of convalescents, assignment to - 
health resorts; orthopedic supplies to discharged disabled — 
personnel; reeducation of discharged disabled personnel; first- 
aid & seeing-eye dogs; . air raid medical sérvice;. cooperation with 
the Red Cross. and woluntary nursing service for the sick and 
wounded international. law in relation to the medical service; 
evacuation specialized personnel supervised: 

Medical Officers (in cooperation with Army Personnel Office) ; 
Medical NCOs and men$ pharmecists. 


Rema) 33 


We all medical matters were handled sesuoheibiy by the Medical 
Inspectorate for the entire armed forces. 


\ 


17 re ee : Y 


_NBQERINARY INSPECTORATE 


—Feriea Foricd —eriod Period 
sap Sage PE A ee Bee Sate te: eer 


To” Veterinary — No ne. “No saa No change” 
«Inspectorate . 


a - “Bo. hangs ‘Wo > dhange “ne shange 
ee types: 


im Se ohaterareractrieeereec in imine cam nine neem ene ; nt 


No change Ko change No 


‘III, Veterinary Academy, 

et re ‘Hanover straining forges Lge 

a we - on: oo "=o. ghange__ Mo hangs Ro. 
“vet & Farrier equips No change No change im change . | 

korasshoes, & Rails; gae be ne: a 


ape AEM ag bee 


* son ee na men in Si iii 

Ve. Specialist forsucnal . Ho. “ehange. “Yo ‘change “No change ne 
“aupervisedsVeterinary 2 

officersyin collabo~ _ 

ration with gin y Pexson= 


. The. Veterinary. Inspectorate dosponathly handled. all veterinary. 
it £ 
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ofemnts : 
TABLES OF ORGANIZATION AND ‘TABLES OF EQUIPMENT 


IN THE ‘ERMAN ARMY: 


aaah’ 1 


\ 


TABLES OF “ORGANIZATION ee 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION 

The authorized strengths of the units of an army are important 
factors in the organization of an armed force. Together. with the 
peace- and wartime order of battle they provide a: basis for calcu- 
lations of all kinds and at all levels, from the War Department ana 
the Army General Staff through | the higher and intermediate levels 
of command and‘ administrative staffs -down to nonvany commanders and. 
ordnance and naintenance sergeants. 


In a. broad sende,. "Authorized Strength" tnoladed not only ‘the 
number of personnel and horses but also the number of arms and. the 
amount of equipment a unit is allowed to havee It can be regarded 
as the core around which all financial and material requirements for 
the organization of an army are grouped. All computations concern- 
ing pay, food and fodder, arms, unit. equipment, ‘ammunition, clothing, 
and personal equipment are based on authorized strengths. Even the 
promotion of officers, officials, and enlisted men, depending as it 


does on the types of vacancies available, takes place on. the basis 


of the established authorized strengths of units. The more care- 
fully and the more thoroughly this foundation is prepared, the firmer 
will be the final organizational structure of the army. The Depart- 


ment of Defense is responsible for the authorized strengths. established; 
‘and these, in a sense, are no more than a breakdown, to the lowest 


unit, of the personnel strengths and funds prirored by the Parliament. 


This applies to all countries. 
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ede, 


In Imperial Germany the aithorized strengths were called tables 
of organization (Staérkerdchweisungén). They were printed and bound 
as regulations and were given an identification number preceded by a: 
"p" (abbreviation of Dienstvorschrift--service regulation). 4s far 
as is known to the author, they were numbered according to the type 
of unit and a certain series of numbers was allocated to each type. 
Thus, Regulations No-~ to No-- would prescribe the strength of infan- 
try units, other number series the strength of artillery or bakery 


or butcher units, and so on. 


Physically the tables consisted of two parts: Part I specify- 
ing the grades and number of personnel and the number of horses, 


Part IT the weapons, ammunition, and equipment to be assigned. As 


far as available for study, the forma used in foreign armies were 
jimilar to those of the German Army although in soms cases they ware 


radically simplifieds — 


After World War I only peacetime authorized personnel strengths 
ystablished for the 100,000-man army Germany was allowed to 
date for’ a wartime armys During this preparatory stage, tables of 
organization and tables of equipment were treated. separately and 


were known as peacetime tables of organization, peacetine tables of 


equipment, wartime tables of organization, and wartime tables of 


equipment. 


h 
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Table 2--Table of Peacetime Organization 


PART A 


COMMAND STAFF INFANTRY BATTALION 


b 
Main: 
_Column 


Major, Com- 


_ Mander 


3 : 


Ae: 


5e 
66 


Bo 


90 
10. 


lat, or. 24 
Lieutenant, 
Adjutant 


Paymaster, Army 
Official, Inter- 


mediate Rank 


Master Sergeant, 
Battalion Clerk 


Sergeants 
Other NCOs 
Men, in first 


year of mili- 
tary service 


Men, in second 
. year of mili- 


tary service 
Horses, riding 


Horses, light 
draft | 


= 
Officers 


Arny 
. Officials 


HeOs Men 


10 


Riding Draft 


Horses 


Sg nen ernment mart 


_ - UT =. 
Table Q--Table of Peacetime Organization--Continued 


In addition, ‘1 edi eal officer and 1 medical nco included in author- 
ized strength of appropriate | medical battalions 
Remarks: 

le Including 1 supply nergeant, 

26 Ineluaing 1 mess NCOs 


The purpose of the presént: study is to illustrate the. methods 
employed in establishing the tables, | the form in which. the, tables were 


printed, and the manner in which they were administered and distributed. — 


No. written data were available. at the time. of writings. The. work is 
based exclusively on. the author's experience 88 a. specialist ‘on tables 
of organization and tables of: ‘equipment for the Motor Transport. and . 
Motor Maintenance Troops . in 1931, ap a gppotalist: ‘on the’ same’ ‘subject. 
in the General Army Office from abot 53. = 1938, and as chief of the 
General Army Office's Table of Organi ation Branch from then until the 
end of the wars. Main emphasia. will be on the. wartime tablea,. since. . 
these were the principle responsibility of the Tables of Organization 
Branches 


a 


II. PEACETIME TABLES 


In the German Ariny the peacetinie| aba wartime tables ‘of degitidatiin 
differed materially, but the tables ‘of | ‘equipment remained unshaiget 
during peace and ware 


 ~As.will be. seen from Table 2, Page. 146; the peacetime tables of 
organization were arranged as simply as. possibles Part A of the table 
specified the number of military personnel to be. assigned,. Part. B. the’ 
- number of civilian. employees, All poste in. which it was not absolute- 
oly essential to employ military personnel were reserved for. ‘odviliens, 
dncxudane artisans, kitchen and cleaning workeray ‘nd clerical persomel. 


‘The tables were prepared in ‘the Gerieral. Army. Office by the Branch 
for General Troop ‘Matters, with the. aasistance. of the appropriate. 
arms and “services. Anspectorateds ‘The most important aspects, of the 
preparation | weres 
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: (1) Determination of posts to be established for each arm or 
service 3 7 : ; 


(2) Axbitration between the arms and services, each of which 
pressed for the assignment of large numbers of personnels 


(3) Specification of posts to be filled by civilians; 
(4) Eetablishnent of promotion prograns for all gradess 
(5) Coordination of rates of promotion within grades; 


| (6); Establishient’ of grades for civilian employees in accordance 
with tariffa valid for the entire German Reich, which were quoted in 


the tables of organization. 


ge pre The peacetime tables did not specify the number of motor vehicles 
to be assigned to units. These were presoribed in special regulations. 


III, WARTIME TABLES OF ORGANIZATION 


_ In contrast with peacetime tables of organization, the wartime 
tables could be prepared initially without regard for budgeting _ 
problems or available funds. As @,working basis, the first series 
of wartime tables presented what might be called the ideal solution. 


According to them each unit was to be assigned what was considered. 


‘the most. desirable number of personnel and the most desirable amount 
of equipment. . ef 


However, it was found soon that the ideal solution could not be 
applied in practice. The available supply of weapons and, more 
' particularly, the supply of motor vehicles which could be expected 


to become available 


le imposed certain inescapable restrictions, while 
the ideal solution called for motorization on the largest possible 
scales So special tables of organization and equipment were pre= 


pared for motorized units and in their preparation the hard fact of 
existing shortages was taken into account. 


Apart from a brief temporary period when the rate of production 
was accelerated, the strained supply situation continued throughout 
the war and naturally became even more acute during the later stages. 
Therefore, at all times the guiding principle in establishing tables 
of organization and equipment was the observance of stringent economy 
in all fields. 
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‘Very little information was available’from World’ War I con~ 
cerning the arrangement and contents of tables of organization and 
equipment, and what was available was useless, so that something 
entirely new had to be created. The small army Germany had been 
allowed to maintain in terms of the Treaty of Versailles had been 


very poorly balanced, Among other limitations, it had no heavy 


artillery, no armored vehicles, and no heavy infantry weaponr: There- 
fore when the new army was established, and during the period of its 


expansion, new training regulations for the various arms had to be 
prepared. shor = 


Furthermore, it had to be taken into account that the training 


status of officers in all arms and services would be extremely low 
if mobilization should. become necessary, For both of these reasons 


the new tables of organization and equipment had to include much 


information which would later be contained in training manuals and 
this information had to be presented in a form which would be — 
intelligible even to untrained personnel. ‘They had to stipulate 
not only the tactical organization of units but, as far as possible, 
the functions of each individual man. Furthermore, they had to be 


prepare@ in a form which made it possible for them to be kept up to 


date and adapted to the progressive development of weapons and 


tactical methods more ‘readily than could training manuals, the | 


preparation of which is a complicated process, — 


All these considerations brought about the establishment for 
each type of unit a loose-leaf table of organization and a table of 
equipment in which even the most minute details were inoluded. 


The term “unit" was applied to each separate body of troops and 
each independent agency, such as an infantry company, & battalion or — 
regimental staff, a headquarters company, & supply or transportation 
column, a military hospital, a military sub-post headquarters, @& 


military police or secret field police detachment, or a command 
staff from division level upwards Oe oe 


Inaddition, tables were established for sub-units, a number of 
which had to be consolidated to form a tactical unit. Division into 
sub-units was resorted to in the case of units with a variable composi- 
tion, such as a heavy weapons company, which could consist of two. 7 
heavy machine-gun platoons, one engineer platoon and one antitank | 
platoon or of one cavalry’ gun platoon, one engineer and one antitank 
platoon: In this case a sub-unit table of organization provided for 


a heavy weapons company command staff with appropriate rear services, 


while separate tables provided for each of the types of platoons. 
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“Le Form of the Tables. Table 3 has been prepared from memory 
and therefore cannot be considered complete. 


Table 5--Specimen Table Of Organization And Equipment Form 


[ [tine # ol 


t Ho mountain) 

g8 Horses, draft (pack animals) sss 
Horses, hv draft (extra heavy) _—s nn _| 

|_[Sans (projectors) CO 


° : 
e{ Assignment category ’ — ° 
; Designate item here, using author- 4 on Be : 
“ ized abbreviations . c 38 38 : : 
~ ° 

‘Eight (heavy) ae : 

3 

a 

a 

oe 
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° 

2 
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MERCLS (sidecars) _ c 
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Por items appearing in parentheses, state quanti-. 
ties in parentheses, as shown in example below: 


Restricted 


) 


‘Romarke: 


On the actual forms column c, the main column, was roughly three 
inches wide. No single form included all the above headings. 
Three separate forms existed, namely: a form for units with horse- 
drawn vehicles only, which included columns a-p, u, and x3 a form 
for units with horse-drawn and motor vehicles, which included all 
columns except columns v and w; a form for fully motorized units, 
which did not include columns 1, m, n, and x. ; 


Ee) are 


(26 Allocated Number Series. Each unit type was given a type 
number according to an established system, The following table of 


allocated number series has been prepared from memory: ef 
Table 4--Allocated Number Series for Types of Units 


Number Series Unit Types 


l- 99 - Command staffs down to and including 
is : brigade level —s_.. — 
100-299 Infantry staffs and units 
300-399 _ Cavalry and “nori-moterized reconnais- } 
ne sance units = 9 
* 400-599 | Artillery staffe and units = 
600-699 ‘Chemical projector staffs and units 
700-799 . Engineer staffs and units | 
800-899 Signal service staffs and units 7 
1000-1099 Motor transport staffs and units " 
1100-1199 _—iy Motorized and armored staffs and units. et 
. 1200-1299 _ Supply service staffs and units . , * 
—:1500=1599. Medical staffs and units . _ “4 
1400-1499 ‘Veterinary staffs and units : aan: 
1500-1599 Railroad operation staffs and units : 
1600-1699 © Fortifications and engineer special 
. . staffs and units 
1700-1799 AAA staffs and units 


Peacetime unit types were given the same number as wartime unit types | 
but were preceded by an "0." The numbering system was the same in the - v) 
Replacement Training Army, except that numbering started at 5,000. ~ 


This numbering system proved satisfactory and gradually became 
generally known to the troops. It was the only system used in requi- 
sitioning tables of organization and tables of equipment as well as 
in all activation orders. However, because of the creation of numerous 
new types of units during the war, the numbers within a series were 
found to be inadequate. This difficulty was overcome by the use of 
letters of the alphabet. ‘Thus rifle companies, which had the number 
131, ranged from 13la to l3le. 


3. Purposes of the Tables. The purposes of the tables of 
organization and tablea of equipment have been described in broad out- 
line in the opening pages of this study. More specifically, the tables 


wt 16 Dw 


were designed to give unit commanders 48 detailed, intelligible, and 
comprehensive a picture as possible of the composition and organi= 
gation of the units they were to control, so as to enable them to 
activate, organize, and train their units even if they had no pre- 
cise knowledge of the appropriate training manuals. Furthermore, 
through the information they contained on the organization, fire 
power, and mobility of the units concerned, the tables provided a 
gaide to the possible tactical employment of the units and es- 
tablished a basis for the calculation of their supply requirements. 


4. Contents of the Tables. To fulfill the foregoing pur- 
posts, it was necessary for the tables not only to divide each 
unit into its component elements, such as command group, platoons, 
combat, supply and baggage train, but also to specify the functions 
and the means of conveyance of each individual assigned. This 
made a great amount of detail necessary, 48 illustrated by the 
column headings in Table 3, Page 150 and Table 13, Page 180+ 


The examples below are offered to explain how the above require- 
ment was met in respect to the individual personnel. The titles used 
have been taken from the main column of a table of organization, 
where they are followed by columns prescribing the number of personnel, 
weapons, horses, and vehicles to be assigned. It is presumed that 
a sufficient number of tables of organization and tables of equip- 
ment will be found among captured documents to enable the student to 
obtain more enlightenment on the subject. 


The titles used in the main column of tables of organization 
were as follows:. ; 


fable 5-~Personnel Designations used in Tables of Organization 


Heavy machine-gun squad leader 

Aiming circle NCO 

Gunner 

Dispatch rider (also carries tripod for battery commander's 
telescope) Ws 

Messenger (simultaneously telephone operator) 

Radio and telephone operator 

Messenger w/bicycle (simultaneously horse holder) 

Motor vehicle drivers (1 for passenger car, 2 for trucks) 

Bugler (accompanies company commander in car) 

Clerks and draftsmen 

Assistant motor vehicle driver (simultaneously motor mechanic) 

Messengers (1 motorcycle driver, 1 on pillion, 1 in sidecar) 
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Table 5--Personnel Designatiors Used in Tables 
of Organization--Continued 


Motor vehicle maintenance HCO, in command of motor 

maintenance team (with Light motorcycle) 
Medical NCO (with heavy motorcycle and aerpas 
Assistant horse driver (simultaneously farrier 
Unit farrier (in command of combat train) 


The entries in colum b of Tables 3 and 12 specified the rank of 
the personnel to be assigned. The letters of the alphabet are used 
here in meanings not to be found elsewhere, not even in regulations 
of any type, and for this reason an explanation now follows: 


Table 6--Definition of Letters of Alphabet 
in Tables of Organization 


Letter Denoted 


Private (from Mann) 

NCO (from Gru enfuehrer--squad leader) 

Master Sergeant (from Oberfeldwebel-- 
Master Sergeant) 

lst or 2d Lieutenant (from Zugfuehrer-- 
platoon leader) 

Captain (from Kompaniefuehrer--company com- 
mander 

Field grade officer (from Batallionsfuehror-- 
battalion commander) 

Colonel (from Regimentsfuehter--regimental 
commander) 

Brigadier General (from Infanteriefuehrer-- 
infantry commander 

Major General (from Divisionsfuehrer-- 
division commander 

Lieutenant General (from Feldkommandeur-- 
field commander) 

General (from Armeefuehrer--army commander ) 
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No space was provided in the columns for sergeants below the rank 
of master sergeant, their assignment being regulated by a footnote to 
thé tablé of organization stating that a certain number of @ positions 
were to ,be filled by sergeants. For personnel assigned to posts re~ 
quiring the assignment of acting corporals, the conditions embodied 
in thé promdtion regulations contained in Field Manual 29 (Heeres- 


druckvorschrift 29) were applicable. 


' A oross, circle or an "&"' in the right margin of the main colum 
signified, in that order, that the positions thus marked were to be 
filléd by cadre personnel, by personnel with little military training, 
or by personnel without military training, as was the case with 
artisans and bakers. Thesé markings were adopted at a time when it 
was envisaged that the small professional army then in existence , 
might have to provide the hard core for a much larger force in an 
emergency. They were retained later and proved extremely useful in 
the drafting of orders regulating the activation of new units. 


_ fechnical personnel, particularly for railroad operation, forti- 
fication construction, and mining units were specified by use of 
"top line numbers" (Kopfleistenzahl), a term coined in a regulation 
of the Replacement Training Army, where it was prescribed that the 
basic record sheet maintained by the recruiting district head- 
quarters for each person liable to military service was to show in 
the top line, expressed in numbers, what vocational training the 
iridividual concerned had received. Thus, training in the laying 
of pipe lines was expressed by the number 525, in welding by the 
nutiber 638, and in stone masonry by the number 452. These numbers 
entered in the appropriate columns of the tables expressed un- 
mistakably the qualifications required in the personnel to be as= - 
signed and the authorities handling activations were thoroughly con- 


versant with the use of the systemo 


During the last two years of the war it became necessary to 
specify the posts in which subjects of hostile nations who had 
volunteered for service as noncombatants in the armed forces could 


be: employeds © 


Finally, the tables of organization established the official 
designationa of units and the official abbreviations of those de~ 
fel aetiones, Fo oat tad ene 


Table.7 lists the kinds of information which could be obtained 
from a table of organization in addition to the authorized strength 


of the unit concerned. 
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Table 7--Information Obtainable from a 
Table of -Organization 


‘a. Information Useful to Troops in the Unit. 


The tactical organization and composition of the unit; 

The weapons, employment, purpose and means of conveyance 
of every individual in the unit; 

Promotion possibilities for NCOs and privates; 

Distribution of regular army personnel within the Emit. 


be Information Useful to Command Staffs.. 
(1) Obtainable from the Tables of Organization. faz the 


The tactical organization and firepower of the 
- unit concerned; 
Authorized strength in horses, weapons and. velbicl 
Types and capacities of authorized motor vehicles 
(2) Obtainable from the Table of Orgnization cf the 
Staff itself. aa : . 
oO Information which could serve as a guide im the 
distribution of functions within the steff's 
Other information as listed under Item &, ahare. 


(3) Information Useful to Officers Handling the Lasign- 
ment of Personnel. 


Total number of specialized personnel required, such 


as radio operators, maintenance, medical and veterinary personnel. 


c. Information Required by the Replacement Training Somy in 
the Activation of New Units. — 


All essential: information to insure proper selection of 
personnel, particularly in respect to their training, and of the 
appropriate types of horses and motor vehicles. (Of particular im- 
portance in the assignment of personnel to new units was the fast hat 
the tables differentiated between the number of cadre personnel end 
the number of partly-trained military personnel to be assigned...) 


a. Information Required by Training Units of Replacement 
Training Army. 


Particulars on what type of field training was required. 


ow MD : 
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5. The Scope of Tables of Organization. For combat units 
and rear service units of the field forces as:well as for line of 


communicetions units in occupied territories, established tables of 
organization were absolutely essential. The Replacement Training 
Army also required a firm working basis of some sort. A wartime 
table of organization was established for each unit and staff in 
that Army except units and staffs which continued to exist according 
to their peacetime tables of organization. Mention must be made 
here of the actual training units, for which flexible tables were 
prepared, | and of the home guard units, the schools, the demonstra- 
tion units, and numerous other units and staffs. The number of unit 
types for which tables were prepared by the end of the war is 


estimated at 2,800-3,000. 


: It eccurred frequently that differently designated units _ 
differed only slightly, or not at all, in their composition. In 
such cases, @ single table was valid for all of them. Thus the 
table of organization for Unit Type 805 was valid for the head- 
quarters staff of a corps motorized signal battalion, a panzer corps 
signal battalion, a mountain corps signal battalion, a panzer divi-. 
sion signal battalion, and an armored infantry corps signal battalion. 
As another example, a single table of organization was valid for 
fortress or coastal batteries with a varying number of guns--two, 
four, or six 75-mm. : . 


The table of organization specifying the authorized strength 
of the Army High Command was known as the Spitzengliederung (Top- 
Level Command Organization). It was prepared and issued separately 
from the other tables by a section of the Army General Staff. 


For every table of organization there was a table of equip- 
ment. A table of organization, in addition to specifying the author- 
ized armament and vehicular transportation facilities of a unit, con- 
tained numerous references to items of equipment, so that it could be 
used alone inthe activation ofa unit if no appropriate table of equipment 


Irn addition to the normal 14 authorized number of instructor 


. personnel, the tables stipulated the extent to which the units could 


be expanded to train recruits. OQne stipulation was that for every 
twenty recruits above the normal number, the unit was to be assigned 
one instructor and one assistant instructor. : 


ment. In compiling the order of battle 
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was available. Nevértheléss, a table of equipment was essential to 

complete the outfitting of the unit, Thése tables specified the 

quantities of materiel of all types to be assigned to the unit, and 

gave the name of each item and the stock number to be used in requi- 
sitioning ite < 7 


Equipment packages, such as the contents of a medicine. chest 
or a complete set of harness for a riding horse, were mentioned in 
a table of equipment by their collective name. only; the. individual 
items making up the package were listed in annexess. Approximately 
every fourth item of equipment mentioned in the tables consisted of 
a package and the appropriate annexés accompanied the table bound in 
& separate volume. Thus the complete "authorized strength" of a unit 
was shown in a table of organization, a table of equipment, and a 
volume of annexed» ~~ 3 


{gation and Tables of Equip- 
for the Army, the services 
of all branches and agencies under the Ministry of War were required. 
The Personnel Office, which handled officer personnel; the branch — 
handling NCOs and other enlisted mens the Army Administration Office, 
which handled uniformed officials; the inspectorates of the various 
arms and services; and the Musical Section and the Ordnance Office 
all did their part whenever the Army General Staff also played an im- 
portant role. The threads. spun in these various branches finally 
found their way to the General Army Office, where they were woven 
together to form the pattern embodied in the tables of organization 
and tables of equipment. _ 


66 Processing of Tables of Or 


Officially, the Chief of the General Army Office was responsible 
for this work and its control was centralized in the Tables of Organi- 
gation Branch of the Office. In 1938 this branch was staffed by one 
retired colonel, one NCO, and three female civilians. It grew 
steadily until the staff finally included 1 colonel, 1 major, 2 
captains, 1 technical official, 4 NCOs, 4 privates, and 20-25 male 
and female civilians, as well as a printing detachment. Further= 
more, for organizational reasons, responsibility for the. administration 
and distribution of field manuals was transferred to the Tables of 
Organization Branch in 1940, although the duties involved continued 
tobe handled separately under the supervision of the branch chief. 

Under the control of the Tables of Organization Branch, the 
tables of organization were drafted by the arms and services inspector- 
ates, for which purpose each inspectorate had a special section of 1 
or 2 officers, 1 civilian technician, and a small number of other 
personnel according to. the volume of work. As a rule the section was 
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headéd by an elderly officer, whose concern was tables of organization, 
while’ the tables of “équipment. were assigned to officers and army of- 
fidials” ‘with ‘appropriate technical training. The special sections of 
the “various inspectorates | were ouped together to form: a Fable of © 
Organization Working Commi ttee 


In the case of units not belonging to any one specifie arm or 
service, ‘the Tables of’ Organization Branch handled the tables for com- 
mand staffs ‘from division levél tp and for certain types” of ‘special 
units. Inspectorate. By ‘the Supply Branch, handled the otherss 


ae Information Furnished by the Tables of Organization Branch. 
The Tables of Organization | Branch furnished . the following basic data 
for use in the drafting of tables of organizations 


(1) Personiel Distribution Chart. This chart b regulated: 
the allocation ‘of ‘technidal and administrative personnel to the various 
types of units. The categories included medical personnel; farriers; . 
veterinary, field kitchen and technical ordnance personnel; technical 
officials, later” designated ‘technological officers; motor maintenance 


NCOs: and” motor mechanics; and radio operators and other technicians 


for the signal services. In addition the chart specified the number 
of: master sergt ints to be assigned” to a unit and the number of other 


NCOs to be’ assigned to £111 master sergeant posts. The form of the 


Personnel Distribution Chart was more or less as follows: 


Table g--Entries in Personnel Distribution Chart 


Motor Vehicle Maintenanoe Services 


Note: 2.cars or 3 notoroycles equivalent to 1 trucke (For armored 
‘yahicles use 3 special distribution chart) : | 


Sergeants Other NCOs Motor 


(Mir Maint) (Mtr Svc) Mechanics 

Units with l- 3 trucks fe) 0 0 | 
Units with 4-6 trucks a) ) 1 part time 
Units with 6-10 trucks 0 ) 1 
Units with 10-15 trucks xe) 1 1 
Units with 15-20 trucks oa 0 2 
Units with 20-30 trucks 1 1 1 

: . i ae ie 1 part time 
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ek additional motor mechanic per 6 trucks over. the above 50. In ' 
_ addition, battalion staffs of motorized units will be assigned 
cod motor "maintenance BOrZeAn ys! 


Part Time 
Farrier Farriers Farriers 
‘Unite with os horges 0 0. 0 
Units with 4-10 horses | 0 0 1 
- Units with 11-20 horses 0 oe 0 - 
Unite with 21-30 horses 1 1 0 
1 2-- 1 


Units with 31-50 horses 


the Personnel Distribution Chart was compiled by the Tables of 
Organization Branch on the basis of data furnished by the arms and 
services inspectorates and was rarely changed. | 


te ‘The work. of the personnel responsible for the compilation of ware 
S time tables of organization was subject only. to. restrictions imposed 
by administrative technicalities. The tactical strength of units, - 
the. numerical strength and composition of gun crews, machine-gun, 
telephone, and radio teams and tank crews, the nature of tank armament, 
and all like details were handled by the arms and services inspector- 
ates. These, in. turn, based their calculations. on directives received 


from the Army High Command, orders from the Army General Staff, reports 


from the troops, and the experience of the demonstration and experi- 


mental unite they controlled. The only real mission of the Tables of © 


f Organization ‘Branch here was te insure that uniformity was maintained. 


(2) llateriel Distribution Chart. A description of the 
Materiel Distribution Chart will follow in Chapter 2. At this point 
it is of interest only insofar as it specified the issue of rifles, 
pistols, and. submachine guns to personnel. 


; In general, pistols were issued to. officers, uni- 
formed. army. officials, sergeants, and to personnel who carried equip~ 
ment: which made it impossible for them to oarry a rifle. Medical 
- personnei with the troops were issued pistols; after the Polish — 


ee camnesens personnel in medical units were spouse rifles. ’ 


: The Materiel Distribution Chart shacatiee only the 
names of submachine guns to be issued.a unit. The personnel to whom 
these were to be issued (and who were to receive no ‘other weapons) 
were specified by the tables of organization. Authorized vehicles | 

: were mabhortses | one submachine gun each. 


in bingiccee ee Shines 
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| (3) ‘he Main Volume of Army "Materiel. ‘This’ volume list- 
6a all’items of army equipment according to type. It dealt exclusive- 
‘ly with materiel and will be discussed in Chapter 2. . 


fe ee (4) The Annexess ‘These also dealt exclusively with 
materiel and will be discussed in Chapter 2e. j 


a Ped fhe principal mission of the Tables of Organization 
Working Committee was to compile the basic records referred 'to Pi 
items (1)-(4) above and to keep them up-to-date. Compiled originally 
in committee meetings which lasted many weeks in 1929 ~ 1950, the re- 
cords réquired constant revision and attention. Every newly intro- 
duéed weapon or other item of equipment had to be registered and given 
its place in the Main Volume and its distribution had to be regulated © 
by méans of the Distribution Chart, Every new type of unit created 
had to be registered and given its proper place. 


_ °. + If the Equipment Distribution Chart and the Main 
Volume of Equipment were kept currently up to date, the compilation of 
tables of equipment was a purely mechanical process, although it called 
for extreme precision. In contrast, the compilation of tables of | 
organization required deep understanding and the gift of intuition in 
addition to the mechanical application of the Personnel Distribution 
Chart 2. . ; ’ 


be Procedures. The procedures followed were four in number: 
ea > (1) The arms and. services inspectorates were required to 
draft the tables of organization and to submit the prepared drafts to 
the Tables of Organization Branch. Justification had to be submitted 
for the number of motor and other vehicles specified, and for this 
purpose an appropriate form was printed on the reverse side of the 
draft sheet. The following details were submitted: 


(a) Food Supply Transport Colum. Each unit was 
required to carry a basic supply consisting of a two-day ration per 
man and per horse in the anit. The weights involved were 1,200 grams, 
or 42 ounces, per man* and 4=6 kilograms, or 8.8 to 13.25 pounds, per 
horse? and the total weight had to be distributed among the supply 
column of the unit. a . 


a 2me weight of the standard ration per man per day was 1.5 kilo- 
grams, or 323 lbs, that of the standard ration per horse per day 10 
kilograms, or 22 lbs. = Translator. 


A rbide 


port columne 
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, Each battalion headquarters was authorized a lst. 
Supply Train, which moved supplies from the rearward depots, and & 2nd 
Supply Train. Each subordinate unit had its own sipply train to carry 
supplies from the battalion distribution point to its own unit. In © 
addition to the foregoing weights, allowance had to be made for a one~ 
day emergency ration per man in the unit concernede — 


. (b) Fuel Transport Column. A daily fuel and lubri- 
cant consumption unit was established for every type of vehicle 
(sufficient for 100 kilometers of travel. Translator). The number 
of vehicles specified for a unit in its table of organization was 
entered in the form, togethér with details as to types and horse~- 
powers and the authorized load of fuel, which was calculated accord- 
ing to the established daily fuel consumption units. ; 


| Units with a large number of motor vehicles | ») 
were authorized a large tool box which weighed 750 kilograms. This ' 
weight had to be included in calculating the loads of the fuel trans~ 


| (c) Ammunition Supply Train. The authorized number 
of rounds of all types of ammunition, together with weights, was ob- 
tained from the Main Volume of Army Materiel and the Distribution 


Chart. 


. — (a4) Baggage Train. All items of equipment which 
had to be transported were entered in the form, together with their 
weights. Broadly speaking, these items consisted of armorer~artificer, 
medical, and farrier equipment, unit office furnishings, and personal 
equipment. In all cases the weights were standards ~~ . 


. The disparity between theory and practice be~ 7 
came most apparent in these loading calculations. No case is known . ed 


in which a unit, and partioularly a horse-drawn unit, was satisfied 
with its authorized transportation spacee However, the shortage in 
horses, harnesses, motor vehicles, and fuel made it imperative for 

the General Army Office to enforce strictest economy, Again and agin 
loading testa were carried out by the demonstration and experimental 
units to ascertain whether complaints made by the troops were justified 
and every effort was made to rectify inadequacies. The field units 
helped themselves by employing captured vehicles in addition to the 
transportation space they were authorized — 


- It was intended that a loading chart should be 
included as an annex to every table of organization prepared, but time 
available permitted this to be done only in very rare casese = 
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(2) When a table of organization was received in draft 
form by the Tables of: Organization Branch it was submitted to a 
general examination during which all inaccuracies found were corrected. 


(3) Then’ it was circulated, for concurrence among the 
arms and services inspectorates concerned. Usually the inspectorates 
concerned were the Infantry Inspectorate, which examined the figures 
for small arms, and the Signal, Medical, Veterinary, and Motor Trans-. 
port Inspectorates. The inspectorates were required to ascertain 
whether the specifications” of the Personnel and Equipment Distri - 
bution Charts were met and, in the case of new unit types, to decide 
whether it was necessary to modify the data in existing charts and 
the Main Volume of Army Materiel. 


. ‘When shortages, especially in personnel and motor 
vohioieas became increasingly acute, the Army General Staff required 
that the tables be submitted to it for concurrence. In an increasingly 
‘large number of cases this requirement was met although a considerable 
loss of time resulted from the necessity of forwarding the tables to 
the Field Headquarters of the Army High Command for the purpose. The 
Army General Staff agency which checked the tables was the Organization 
Branch. ~ bs 


at oe ay All problens which arose were discussed at the ti- 
aaueny meeting of the Tables of Organization Working Committee, 
where it was decided what additions or alterations were t be made 
An) the’ distribution ‘charts and the Main Volume. 


‘Co Time ‘Requirements. Time was one of the most important 
considerations in the preparation of tables of organization. Usually 
the’ Amiy High Command ordered accelerated action for certain types of 
units which could not be activated before a table of organization was 
established. 


> Ae ‘Normally the minimum time requirements in preparing the 
tables of ‘organization for'a new major unit were as follows: 


oh a. ‘Table 9--Drafting Tables of Organization; 
oe Time Requirements 
” Preparation of a draft table of organization 
by the appropriate arms or service inspectorate 3-5 days 


Preliminary examination by the Tables of 
’ Organization Branch 1 day 
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Examination by the inspectorates affected, per 2 days . 
inspectorate — 4 ead 
Examination py the Organization Branch of the Arny 8 days: 


General Staff, including time for transmission 


pana deett ty, the Tables of Organization Branch =} day 
Thus a minimon of three. weeks elapsed pefore the tabled of orgenta 
nation could be printed and distributed. Considerably more tine wae 
required if any one of the inspectorates had to draft an entirely new | 


series of tables. 


As the time thus spent was too long for urgent projects, 
a temporary solution was sought through making mimeograph copies of 
the first drafts and distributing these, as Preliminary Tables of 
Organization, to the headquarters handling the activation of the unit 
concerned. The final tables were distributed later after they had 


‘been processed in the normal manner. in this way it was possible to 


cedure were that changes made before the final tables were pri nted 
could not be taken into consideration in the process of activation 
and that the unit was moved to the front before receiving its organi- 
gational data in entirety. | . 


Owing to the rapid development of new types of vehicles 
and new tactical doctrines, the tables of organization for panzer and 
other motorized units were subject to frequent changes. During the 
last two years of the war the Office of the Inspector General of Panzer 
Troops therefore departed from the normal procedure and itself prepared 
and distributed tables of orgenization. However, it lacked a properly 
integrated distribution system. It soon found also that corps area 
headquarters were acting in accordance with outdated principles in 
handling the activation of these units, and that the exclusion of the 
other arms inspectorates from participation indrawing up the tables 
had harmful results. 


. The Waffen-SS also pursued a course of its own in the 
matter of tables of organization, but the General Amy Office, with 
full justification, considered all such divergencies as extremely — 
harmful and always did its best, unfortunately with little success, to 


prevent them ; 
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d. Reproduction of Tables of Organization. Up. to the out- 
break of the war all tables of organization and tables of equipment, 
together with pertinent data, were classified as secret material and 
their reproduction was subject to the appropriate security regulations. 
The number of persons handling the reproduction was to be kept as small 
as possible, so that printing, at least for fables of Organization, was 
entirely out of the question.4 For these reasons the tables of organi- 
gation were typewritten and reproduced by photostat methods in 4 special 
seotion of the Government Printing Office reserved for the purpose. 

This explains the inconvenient size (11.75 x 16.5 inches) of the forms 

on which the tables were printed. On the other hand, the system precluded 
printers! errors and made the reading of galley proofs unnecessary. 
Normally reproduction took one week; in urgent cases, twenty-four hours. 


Because of the growing number of tables of organization 
required, the capacity of the special section of the Government Print- 
ing Office was barely adequate, but under the prevailing security 
classification it could not be expanded. The situation was greatly re- 
lieved when the high security classification was downgraded 80 that 
printing methods could be used. The size was reduced to 6.25 x 11.5 
inches and both sides of the sheet were printed, as had not been possible 
with the photostat method. To a steadily increasing extent the tables 
now were printed by the printing section of the Field Manual Admin- 
4stration, which was controlled by the General Army. Office. During . 
the war this section developed into. a highly.efficient installation. 


Because of the expansion of the Army an increasingly large number 
of copies were required and frequent reprints became necessary. ‘The 


“required number of copies of the table of organization for the rifle _ 


company, the most numerous unit, rose from an initial figure of 2,400 
to 10,000. In reprinting, the plates were prepared by the photographic 
method: and especially black impressions of the original issue, printed 
only on.one side of the sheet, were retained for ‘the purpose. In some 
cases the tables were typed on 11.25 ¥°16.5 inches sheets and reduced 


_ by photographic means to 5.625 x 6025 inches. For this purpose 4 


carbon imprint had to be obtained on the reverse side of the sheet to 
be photographed. : 


In the end, the requirements for tables were so large that 
they could not be handled by the Field Manual Administration Branch, 
and much of the reproduction work’ had to be done under contract by 
private printing firms. In addition, the Tables of Organization 
Branch was assigned a printing detachment to handle reprints by 


_ photographic methods. 


eens 


4maples of equipment were printed even at this early stage. 
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The reproduction of tables of equipment and annexes was handled 
in very much the same manner as for tables of organization. ‘ 


A further stage in the reproduction process was the sorting 
and binding of the printed sheets, which was done by women. Normally 
tables of organization consisted of 1 - 4 sheets; for training schools, of 
up to 20 sheets. Tables of equipment consisted of 6 ~- 25 sheets, and annexes. 
of up to 50 sheets. Originally twine was used for binding, but at a later 
stage brass staples were introduced. The sheets were bound loosely in order 
to facilitate the removal of superseded sheets and the insertion of new ones. 
fables of equipment, annexes, and whole series of tables of organization 
were bound in stiff cardboard covers. 


Although the organization was improved and the reproduction 
facilities were expanded constantly, the time required for reproduction was 
too long. The situation was aggravated by paper shortages and the difficulty 
of obtaining labor. Remedies therefore were sought to satisfy the just con- 
plaints of the headquarters which handled activations. One of the remedies 
suggested was that the tables of organization should be prepared in a simpli- . 
fied form and that they should not include so much detail, 30 as to reduce 
their size and the amount of printing. However, the time required for re- 
production. would have remained unchanged and both the troops and the Army 
High Command insisted on the retention of the established form. This in- 


-sistence may be taken as proof that the form in use was appropriate. 


In reviewing and summarizing the experience gained in ten 
years of effort to accelerate the preparation and reproduction of tables 
of organization, it should be noted that during most of the processing 
time the tables were in transit from one office to another. For this © 
reason all the work should be centralized, both in organization and : 
location. All agencies handling the preparation, reproduction, and distri- -~ 
bution of tables of organization should form a single branch, and the = 
chief of branch should have direct control over the necessary printing 
establishment, which should be equipped with the most modern means of re- 
production of all types. : 


7e Distribution. It is obvious that a relatively large organization - | 
was needed to administer and distribute the 3,000 types of tables, some of 
which consisted of as many as 50 sheets and 10,000 copies. 


These functions were assigned to the Field Manual Administration 
Branch, which was under. the immediate control of the General Army Office 
but was not part of the Army High Command. Located in a former caserne in 
Berlin-Schoeneberg, the branch had been established originally to handle 
only tables of organization and tables of equipment. In 1940, when the 
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responsibility for the administration of field manuals was transfered 
to the Tables of Organization Branch, the Field Manual Administration 
Branch was required to handle all printed regulations of the Army, 

.. although only the administration and distribution of tables of organi- 
gation will be discussed here 


Although the Field Manual Administration Branch was a 
military agency, it was staffed by civilians, except for one field 
grade officer who was chief of the branch, two or three officer as= 
sistants, and a uniformed army administrative official. During the 
last years of the war. the employment of disabled soldiers became 
necessary Of the personnel employed roughly 70 percent handled tables 
of organization, about 25 percent handled printing and binding, 30 
percent packing, and 15 percent administration and distribution. 


Special attention had to be paid to security requirements}. 
for example, measures had to be taken to prevent employees from ob- 
taining from the tables a picture of the composition and location of 
the armies concerned. For this reason, the only information furnished 
to the Field Manual Administration Branch by the Tables of Oxganization 
Branch in dispatch orders was the type-number and. the number of . 
copies of the tables to be forwarded to corps area headquarters or. 
to front distribution centers. pS 


Up to the beginning of the war, the issue and storage of 
tables of organization was 4 preparatory measure against the event of 
mobilization. The agencies responsible for the direction of mobili- 
gation measures were the corps area headquarters. Each of these 
headquarters had 4@ Regulations Distribution Center consisting of two 
sections, a Tables of Organization Section and a Field Manual Adminis - 
tration Section. The entire center was headed by a paymaster ,7 and 
the Tables of Organization Section, which employed 5 = 10 civilians, 
by a uniformed army official of intermediate rank. The requisite 
number of tables of organization and tables of equipment were 
to be stored by these centers or distributed by them to the recruit- 
ing district headquarters, where they were to be attached to the 
appropriate unit mobilization achedules. 


During the war this arrangement remained generally in 
force for newly activated units, but the distribution of revised 
tables to units already in the field proved more and more difficult. 


aaNet NLR 


oN uniformed army official usually with rank equivalent to 
that of a 24 lieutenant. 
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Bor the time being, the Tables of Organization Sections of the corps. 
area headquarters continued to handle distribution, using the APO 
gervice. At times the tables were forwarded directly to individual 
units, at other times to the appropriate divisions for further distri- 
butione However, this method soon proved unsatisfactory because of 
@elays caused by the excessive strain on the APO services and because 
of the lack of packing material. Frequently shipments intended for 
Werway were forwarded first to Corps Area Headquarters Munich, and 
ghipments for the Caucasus to Corps Area Headquarters Stuttgart. 


To overcome these difficulties, front distribution centes 
were established at all army group and army headquarters simul- 
‘Saneously with the creation of a delivery service. Hach front distri- 
‘bution center consisted of 1 NCO and 3 ~ 5 privates. The delivery ~ 
gervice consisted of a company of 120 elderly sergeants and privates 
mo longer fit for combat duty and assigned to the Field Manual Adminis 
4ration Branch. Details of one sergeant and two or three privates of 
the delivery service visited all fronts once or twice weekly, travel~ 
Sng ‘by rail in reserved cotipartments or special box cars. By far 
the greater part of the material forwarded in this manner consisted 
of field manuals. Toward the end of the war the establishment of 
@istribution centers at division headquarters also was approved and 
with the aid of the extensive service thus created, the speedy and 
relatively secure distribution of tables of organization was insured. 


4n established table specified the following distribution: 


Table 10--Distribution of Tables of Organization 
and Tables of Equipment 


1 copy of its own tables of organization and equipment to 
every unit in existence. 


2 copies of the tables for all units it controlled to 
every brigade or division headquarters or other staff; military command 
headquarters in occupied territories and to every military adminis-. 
tration headquarters or garrison, post, or station headquarters in: 


.eecupied territories and in the communication zones, 


5-8 copies of all tables prepared to every corps area 
headquarters, 


2 copies of all tables prepared to every recruiting distrit 


headquarters, 
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. An unspecified number of copies to the various offices of 
_ the Wehrmacht, Army, Navy and Air Force High Command. 


An unspecified number of copies of the tables for their 
component arms to the various units of the Replacement Training Army 


One responsibility of the fables of Organization Branch 
was to determine the number of copies required by each user and to 
initiate the distribution. In determining the number of copies re- 
quired, the branch had to base its calculations on the Order of 
‘Battle, which. was issued by the Army General Staff at long intervals 
and had to be posted currently for this purpose. In addition, a card 
index had to be maintained to show how many sub-units a unit contained 
and where each was located. To avoid duplication of effert this card 
index was intended for use by all agencies of the General Army Office. 
The work involved was done by two officers and two sergeants. 


fo facilitate administration and distribution, the Tables 
of Organization Branch arranged tables in sets and in what were 
called separate staff volumes, as follows: 


(1) Tables of Organization Sets. In fourteen volumes, each set 
contained a copy of every table of organization issued. The tables 
were arranged in separate volumes, according to arm or service, with 
a@ separate volume of tables of organization for the Replacement Tramn- 

- ing Army and zone of interior units. 


(2) Corps Tables of Organization Sets. These contained tables 


for all corps headquarters units and division units. Separate sets 
were arranged for panzer, motorized infantry, mountain, and normal 
infantry corps. 


(3) ‘Division Tables of Organization Sets. These were arranged 


for all types of divisions and covered all units occurring in the 
type of division concerned. 


4 
! 


(4) Staff Volumes. These were prepared for all types of regi- 
mental and battalion headquarters and covered all types of units they 
might control. 


: 
i 


Similar volumes and sets of tables of equipment were 
arranged. The set of volumes containing all tables of equipment issued 
‘had a linear measure of roughly 9 - 12 feet. 
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The sets also included what was called a validity list, on 
which all tables of organization and tables of equipment were recorded, 
together with their date of issue and the date of issue of all ap- 
propriate cover sheets. Staffs below division level were furnished 
cover sheets applicable to them and to the units they controlled. 


. 8. Current Posting of Data. The majority of the tables of 
organization and tables of equipment were subject to frequent modifi~ 
cation. Early in the war minor changes were taken care of by regula- 
‘tions issued at frequent intervals by the Tables of Organization 
Branch. It was found, however, that these regulations did not always 
reach the troops, so that their purpose was frustrated. For this 
reason all changes were printed in a special section of the General 
Army Information Bulletin (Allgemeine Heeregmitteilungen) which was 


‘published weekly and contained all generally applicable regulations. 


All cover sheets to tables of organization and tables of equipment 
were printed in the special section, which was to be retained in all 
military agencies by the persons responsible for the current posting 
of organizational data. , 


Unfortunately, even this arrangement failed to insure that 
the necessary changes were made at all levels. The failure was due 
not so much to faulty organization as to the fact that the changes 
ordered in the cover sheets usually were unfavorable for the troops, 
calling for reductions in personnel, motor vehicles, horses, or other 
items, so that the troops were none too anxious to acquaint themselves 
with the contents. 


From, twenty to sixty corrections were necessary each week, 
of which number roughly one-tenth were corrections of printers’ 
errors. It was considered inadvisable to maintain large stocks of 
printed tables, since the number of personnel employed in the adminis~ 
tration centers was inadequate to handle the numerous corrections. 
Instead, labels explaining where additional details could be found 
were affixed to all tables shipped out. 


When major changes occurred, entirely new tables had to be 
issued. Practically all wartime tables of organization were complete- 
ly revised at least twice, some as many as six times, during the six 
years of the war. : 


In addition to the correction of errors, reasons for the 
frequent issue of revised tables of organization were as follows: 
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(1) The. necessity of bringing the tables up to date in the light 
of experience gained in each campaign. 


(2) The introduction of new types of. weapons and vehicles, 


(3) The increasing shortages in all fields, particularly in- 
manpower, horses, and motor vehicles: ~ m4 


(4). The great amount of detailed information in the tables, and 
the tendency of all. agencies concerned, even for minor changes, to 
issue a revised version of a table rather than accept the risk of uni- 
formity being destroyed by the failure of field units to handle the 
cover sheets properly. so 


In 1943 ~ 1944 @ special commission appointed by the Army 
General Staff made a study of conditions on all fronts with a view _ 
to economizing in personnel and materiel. This commission introduced 
such sweeping changes that new tables of organization had to be pre- 
- pared for practically every type of unit. Some of the new tables, 
especially those for fully motorized units, included sketches showing 
the organization of the unit and, in particular, the distribution of. 
personnel among the various vehicles. These sketches made the tables 
more easily intelligible and plans were under consideration for their 
general introduction. . Lo 
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_ CHAPTER 2 . 
“TABLES OF EQUIPMENT = 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION 


__., For troops thenselves as well as for the equipment supply services 
under the Army Chief of Supply and Administration, and.for the or dnance 
services and thé agencies handling development and production under 
the Army Ordnance Office, the information contained in tables of equip- 
ment is of extreme and sometimes even of vital importance.e Chapter 1 
explained why tables of organization had to. be as comprehensive and 


detailed as possible. For similar reasons the tables of equipment had — 


+o be more than merely a specification of the quantities of materiel 
- to be assigned. ‘They were to serve as a guide for all agencies handling 
the supply and resupply and the administration and storage of materiel 


go'as to avert the danger that each organization might, develop a system 


of its own and. thereby destroy over-all uniformity. For this purpose 
all materiel had .to be grouped in categories and classes. This end. was 


obtained through the following five basic measures? 


le All materiel was grouped in numbered materiel categories, as 
- desoribed on ppe 174-177, and registered and stored accordingly in the 
ordnance depots: and equipment parks, so that administration and dis~ — 


patch services were greatly simplified. 


2, Each item was placed in a certain type class, as described on 
pp.» 174-177. From the lists thus compiled it was possible to ascertain 
at a glance which arms or service inspectorate or developing agency 
waa responsible for the handling of any specific item, in which 
Ordnance Office department it was administered, and in which army 
equipment parks it was stored in the field. — Bo as ees ha 


3, Each item was given a specific stock ‘number, 80 that it could 
be requisitioned by number without the..nécessity of a complicated. 
description. All materiel was listed in accordance with this number- 


ing system in the ordnance depots and equipment parks. — 
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4. The weight of each item or equipment package was giveno. This 
made it possible to calculate and equalize the loads of. vehicles with 
the troops and to. establish transportation space requirements for the 
supply services. 


In contrast with tables of organization, there was no basic. 
difference between peacetime and wartime tables of equipment. In 
fact it was intended after the war to establish one table of equip- . 
nent, valid for peace and war, showing both the peacetime and war- . 
time authorized issues. pe A7k c 


‘The structure of the organization which handled the prepa-. 
ration of tables of equipment has been described in Chapter 1. Chapter 
2 will explain how the tables were compiled; that is, how the author- 
ized issue of equipment and ammunition for various types of units was 
determined. 


At least during the war, personnel handling the preparation 
-of tables of organization were restricted in their work only by the 
requirement that they should adhere to the specifications of the 
personnel distribution chart in the allocation of technical and adminis- 
trative personnel. In contrast, the preparation of. tables of equip- 
ment was regulated by rigid directives and the personnel responsible 
had to adhere strictly to the presoribed directives. — . 


II. WORKING DATA 


1. The Main Volume of Army Materiel. The Main Volume was 
essentially a stock ledger. It contained a complete register of all 
types of equipment, weapons, and expendable items issued in the Army. 
The Air Force and the Navy each had its own Main Volume. Items per- 
taining to all three branches of the Armed Forces, as did most items, 
were given the same number and name, so that they recurred in the 
Main Volume of all three branches. Thus, the Main Volume of Army 
Materiel contained various Air Force items, such as AAA guns and . 
parachute equipment, and Navy items, such as: boats and diving equip- 
nent. fan 


fhe Main Volume was established in 1927 - 1928, when all items 

‘of materiel in the Army were registered in materiel.categories and 
type classes. At the same time each item was given an official 
_neme and a stock number. The Tables of Organization Branch of the 
General Army Office handled this work at the time and had been as- 
signed: the responsibility of keeping the volume up to date from 
then. on, which meant that every superseded item had to be cancelled 
and every newly introduced item registered and placed in its proper 
_ grouping. This was an extremely difficult task because, as 
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rearmament progressed, innumerable projects were launched to develop 
new types of equipment of all kinds. Very few of these were carried 
through to completion. Moreover, some of the agencies handling 
development failed t6 understand the prupose of the Main Volume and 
either neglected to report newly introduced items or requested the 
registration of items not yet introduced or the cancellation of out- 
dated items of which stocks were still on hand. Furthermore, it was 
_ not always easy to determine the proper classification of complicated 
‘equipment packages or to assign them a materiel category and stock 
-number. Nor was it always easy to decide whether an item was to be 
regarded as an ‘Air Force or Army item. . 


Be Category ‘Numbering. The entries and category numbers 


on the following table have been selected at random and not all can be con- 


sidered as unconditionally accurate. The underlined category numbers 
are accurate, but some doubt exists as to the others: 


Table 11--Table of Categories (Equipment) 


Category Number | “Bquipment Category 


Small arms 
Machine guns 
Explosives and de~ 
tonators for use — 
S$ , in close combat 


vifpofe 


Mortars 
ss : Artillery Guns 

‘Parachutes 
- Ammunition and an- 
munition containers 
Horse-drawn vehicles 
Motor vehicles 
Bicycles 

Telephone, radio and 
morse equipment 
Lighting equipment 
Observation and survey 
equipment 

Bridge equipment 
Engineer equipment 
Fire fighting equipmnt — 
Smoke screening and 
camouflage equipment 
Ordnance equipment: 
Photographic equipment 


Sk wees BR RRR bu. 
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ke wud ment Cater ory | 
sv igaseat. acidipaans: 


Veterinary peru pant 


Gas protection equip= 
ment - e% 
ations 

“Power ‘units, ma= 
‘@hinery, workshop 


equipment and tools 


: Clothing and pereee 
‘equipment 


Special purpose 
clothing: 

Office materials, 
printing. equipment 
Field Manuals and 
other printed 
regulations 


Harnesses and stable 


equipment | 

Fuel, cleaning. . 

material and lubri- 
cants | 

Raw materials | 


| Housekeeping 


requisites 


- Balloon equipment 


Tent equipment 
Railway material 


' Meteorological 


equipment - 
Boats 


* Wumbers omitted ‘ta: the List were. used by” the Navy and the Air Force 
_ to deatennty.) materiel categories net in general use in the Arnys. 


) wp security. reasons, ‘the category numbers assigned to 
V-type and other Sacra, Peapene:s were: ‘not entered in she. Main Volumes 


: 
; 
i 
wf 
4 
H 
| 
! 


ee Classification seeedine to Arms and Services. The = 
“tonvewbie’ list is by no means complete, but should serve to mae the ‘ 


; eo ge . 
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ee ae > i ; | 
classification ayetes intel Ligible to the ‘reader. 


‘Table 12--Hateriel Classification Symbols . - s 


Symbol a bat Classification ot Materiel . : 


se ae a ee Infantry pera Small ams, infantry 
et ee ee ; guns and mortars, AT 
ne mo -. guns up to and ineclud- . 
Die ae : ' dng 20=-mm caliber, 
bicycles, infantry 
vehicles, armorer- 
artificer and ski SC) 
' equipment. 


i ee ee Artillery equipment All guns from 37-mm 
7 . . -ealiber up (excluding 
a ae ee , 7 AAA guns), optical 
instruments, balloon if 
_ and neteorological | oer 
‘-equipment, artillery = 6 : 
vehicles, artillery 
armorer-antificer. 
equipment. 


Po...) .. - Engineer equipment |= Entrenching tools, | 
Be ieee! aa 7 _ «* bridge sections, hand - 
grenades, close combat i 
materiel, explosives, Y 
flame throwers, search-— 
lights, material for tal 
obstacle and well con- 
struction, engineer 
vehicles, air compres- 
* eed ee: -- sora, engineer machinery, 
ee a : assault and landing boats, 
pontons. 


PN op ee eae Signal communi-.. . Telephone, radio and 
ae i a cations equipment -. morse lamp instruments, 
, a . gignal pistols, and 
flares, flashlights and 
other lighting equipment- «© = | 
_ including electriastty:. , 
plants, 


. 
ere aS nar AE SIRE -E: SE TYPO OEETTS TE Bt 
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‘omabe RD MateFLeh Cnastcicn aya Slosieg 


batteries and’ battery 
charging installations, 
. signal service vehicles, 
-—.  gonstruction Rets for 
BRERSSLOG SHOR 94 onal vehicles, signal 

TESREASS  gepyvice tools, power 
aggregates ° 


Motor trans- Motor vehicles, trailers, 
‘port equipment? 048 tires and tubes, fire ; 
extinguishers, fuel con- 
tainers and tanking re- 
quisites, all motor 
maintenance toole and 
machinery. 


HBOUL EEK 
3 ee Lh oe 


" it ttoaqmon sd .e ie 
f MESS 2 a £ 


A Horse driving oie p54 Horse-drawn vehicles 
ae i ae ‘osu boom 2m general, harnesses, 
se crratty Reka stable requirements, 
ae - oar ee ce. ai wagon building tools 
and machinery.;. 


: baveres 
General arny Field kitchens, .cook- 
equipment ing utensils, tents, 
army vehicles and 
sledges. 
8 Medical: ines soinite Hospital tents and all 


ecloliay equipment enumerated 
: counder Hateriel. Category 
ore3Oss fue ont a lode ony 
os os dotdw aobms atocdove 


ont toVehdedes ofthe: itnot; 


ba bine qt we ae | 


Vo esw si io kate “Weterinary.. gerd 


_ equipment veterinary perros, 
. ROW aed jluoty ach .evedeand. #li;equipment 
"gegen rdigib-xiol a Sos no lepuperatedounder: 


ib § ivllateriels Gategony: Tics 
oft eyedurn- omee aff shoouh 
myo gat pandies viacSoundyend - ‘flashorange is 
he ge ae S aohasevelisne arcade “ordrigoand’: teutveyingl sates 
ov oon dquapmentos : usr! Say paneerunends? tO. goranhx 


Ss. 
£ 
nae. 


YER ods aaa ts My oe N 
: Res aeES) 
F 


ae 


. 
A 
§ { 8 
H 


ust 
Myf. 


een we ery LY sigan Nyaa ay rep ie: 
eee Lor , ata cae iiee 


me: de : 


bene ste 


4 odhablel2rMateriel Classifioation Symbols<4Continued 


Symbol, 5.034 Classification jroef5 Materiel: . 


pepmnerver re wR OYE L's: MEARE, nd EIA PRAIA ay 


sisd Wie rotzostad Administrative | Billet mequisi tes, 
tk artiorsitp service equipment _ tailor, bootmaker and 
ae ane ar saddler tools,scythes. 


eu Iangie 


abel ee 
Sawyte ,solot nov 


Blood 


voy ye, ete tee 
BOT RQerens 


Smoke screening Chemical projectors, 
equipment decontamination, gas 
=o protection and smoke 
screening equipment. 


Dairari hc’ 


epglokdev codon mB are LON’ cal th 

ge roetev sees’, Clothing |.” ..,... Clothing and personal 
~tecue bor eavkd Puss lsipa eecose equipment, special 
. , ’ 


purpose clothing. 


tp nel 
a # 


cyt ey 


Roche te te 


~” Railroad -- Rail vehicles,rail- 
* equipment road construction and 
demolition equipment. 


tomer on Pee cpp een eres 
Mts SOs GOR? 


AAA guns, data‘ computing 
instruments, parachute 
equipment. 


Heese 


pans: 


; ' All expendable items, 
Here. Ge ree ane - . 7 guch as fuel dubricants, 
SHSOe Qsesod ta blele - YESS ABS! carbide,paints and such 
cadet ee LEnsett ged _ dmemdhops yaw materiala as sheet 
daa eototney Mies and malleable iron and 
EERO LR : steel. 
admad Ladbowoad baamefeps Io2nes 
bolevsnuis Horséldirawn vehicles and general army equipment were 
stored in' general ariny’equipment parks. Materiel classified under 
the symbols Hm and Fi’were stored in artillery parks. Otherwise the 
symbols under which the materiel was classified corresponded to the 
identificatiéa syhbole’ of the inatallatiénecdt which it was Stored. 
,ooivies yisalsetev Co. Eetiqdarpe . 

. tresgsup8teck Numbers. ‘fhe stock number wag compounded of the 
appropriatevclassifivation and ‘a four-digit number. 11 items were | 
numbéredooonsécutivelywithin each classification as they were intro- 
duced. The same numbers therefore appeared in all classifications, 
distinguishéa onlyby¢their prefixedsolagutfication symbol ./iiThe 
establishmentiofistockinumbers was“a! esponsibility of the Army 
Ordnance Office:whererit was handledibytithepDirective Branch (Wa 2 4), 


| 

i 

i 

: 

ae 

i 

t 

a 

i 

a 
‘ 

f 
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‘which was responsible for all administrative work connected with the 
development of equipment. This branch had the most complete infor- 

mation.on the stage of development of an item and therefore was the 

proper authority to establish stock numbers. 


About 1944 the Ministry for War Production insisted on 
the introduction of the Reich Commodity Number System (Reichswaren- 
nummer) in place of the stock number system. In the Reich Commodity 
Number System an eight= or nine-digit number expressed the percentages 
of the various raw materials used in the production of an article. 
The information could be computed by means of a punched card com- 
‘puting machine and was important in armament production calculations 
at a high level, but of no importance whatever in requisitioning. 
Furthermore, the long rows of numbers involved would have intro- 
duced a grave source of possible errors both in printing and in 
requisitioning, in addition to the unnecessary and severe strain 
impdésed on the minds of the personnel who worked daily with stock 
numbers and had to memorize at least some of them. Nevertheless, 
on orders from the highest level of command, the system was adopted 
for a number of newly-introduced items of equipment and was to be 
used generally after the war. , 


No further comment will be made on the new numbering 
system, but it can be said that the original system of requisition- 
. ing and-administration, with the aid of tables of equipment and the 

-methods described above, proved satisfactory in every respect. 


2. Form and Organization of the Main Volume. The page size 
of the Main Volume was 11.75 x 1605 inches. The upper half of each 
page was taken up by headings as shown in Table 13. The purpose and. 
arrangement of the lower half is explained in Section III, page 188. 
on the preparation of tables of equipment. The volume contained 
roughly 250-300 pages, bound loosely. because of the constantly re- 
curring need to remove or insert sheets. It was classified as 
secret because it afforded a complete insight into the materiel equip- 
ment of the Army. Only the arms and services inspectorates and the 
highest authorities controlling the development and administration 
of equipment were allowed to have copies. ; 


Originally the Main Volume had been intended for use as a 
stock control list in all ordnance depots, but such use proved 
impossible because the volume was subject to constant changes and 
therefore was never completed, although it was useful. to the General 
Army Office. Only fifty copies were preparede 
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old model | 
pliances, for carbine, old model, 
Carbine, Model 98 


Accessories and appliances for 
98, set of _ : 


ie Garbine, 


carbine, Mode 


carbine, short, 


Rifle, Model 98 


scessories and appliances ‘for rifle, Model 


Ageessories and appl 
Bet of a 


[=| Armorer-artificer set of parts 
aa f . 


. [| Rifle, 


Accessories and appl 
Model 38 " 


dances for 


Appendix 
J 1422 


33948 


Appendix 
J 4832 — 


for small 


Model 38. 


iancés for 


Igor legend see po 184. 


182 -= | 


 Pable 13--Main Volume (Specimen Page)-~Continued 


‘Pielad gun, Model. 16. 


‘ “Accessories” and -e eppliances ' for Fiela Gun 
| Model-16, set of. ee 


Battery set of accessories. and ‘appliances 2or Annex | -) 
Field gun Model 16 a ; 


a 


hight field howitzer 


_Guns o- 


| Accessories and oppliances # for Light fiela as 
howitzer. Model 12, set.of. e fa 8 8 ] | : 
a ‘Battery set of. accessories: and appliances for 
a field howl tzer_ Model 18. i 
a Heavy field howitaer Model ie 
rs wn. : a 
: ‘Set of jaceesgories and apyitances for Bey 
field howitzer Model 18° - he : 
Battery set of ‘pabensaries and appliances: for i me 
peary: field howitzer’ Model eee : oo 
“Set of accessors ap 
‘howitzer as eens ees: ok A ee 
‘Battery. set of. accessories and. appliances 
3 for: 210-mm howitzer Ce ee “ : 
| 
«oF | 
\ 


i 
! 
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- Aiming circle, old type 


“Aiming circle, Model 31 
‘Aiming circle, Model 40 


fripod ant daa for siping circle 


Field glasses 6/6 with case. 
‘Field glasses 10/50 vith “gase” 
Battery commander's telescope 

Case for battery, command telescope 


“Pripod. (w/case) : for dattery command 
_telescop 2. 


Coordinate scale with | case: 


‘Stadia roa vaio oe Reo . or 


ernie Sh 


"able 13--Main Volusie(Speetien Pag 


Page # 


1, double-bitted pickaxe 
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Legend to Table 13. 


Block. |... ,.betters. 0 01. aN Meaning. 5 
ficsehe tp oe Merde TARE Loe ERC Cr) AU 
a. a ee ‘The figures ‘to be entered in ‘the table 
is of equipment for items appearing in. 
this column were to be taken from the 
-., appropriate. table of organization. 
oo) this: applied. . an ‘the. Gase Of, all weapons 
; oma. vehicles.. a atte cgi ea 


“oS the. ‘figures ‘to. be entered. dn. ‘the “table 
. ,, of: organization, were to- be taken from 
the, equipment: distribution chart.’ | 


Ko... . ., Ome plece per, person: or noEse in oHe 
ee involved. oe : 


b fo be issued as often as the main “item 
es ne.) pee Of equipment. with which it belonged and 
a 2 which, was mentioned.in.a previous 
Dna oo columns, For” instance, @ carrying. pouch 
(.. . for. a. short, spade: was to be issued for 


every” “spade ‘authorized. 


Do ee gs et gee: In this block: the, official name of the 
(Oped herd ea Stes : coy egudpment iten. or package, was entered. 


: re this. ‘block. the ‘weight. per. piece, was 
. ou" “entered. This applied only. to indi- 
te he a ye gy Widual items. of equipment. The weight 
pee ae ca ale. ohh nae ee ee equipment. packages was obtained |. 
ata the appropriate: annex. (pages 197-198). 


Oe. uk eee mds. block showed. the atock ‘number for 
ee ee 0 te ee eo “" dndividual” items of equipment. . The, 
eee "stock numbers of équipment packages” 
4. .; -were obtained fron the.  SePEOT eS 

x “aay : ee oe , anneXeso. : ope hy 


i 
a 
3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
a 
a 
x 
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If an item of ‘equi.pment'consisted of two parts which could 
be issued either separately or together, a number was given for each 
‘part, as for a pair of sun glasses with case, where the stock nunbere 
were B 315/316. Certain items had a classification number but ‘no! 
stock number » as in the case of oil, gas, and raw materials, because 
“they Were ° ‘expendable. In Suck''cases” bs dash appeared instead of a 
stock ‘nunber.:* SREP EEG a 


3 The" Rud nent’ Tray butTeH: ‘Chart. Whereas the purpose of 

‘the’ Main’ Volume’ was’'to ‘insure ° ‘that ‘only officially introduced items 
would be registered and that ‘registration would take place under one 
established stock or annex number, the purpose of the Equipment 
Distribution ‘Chart: was to establish* ‘the quantiti¢s to be issued to 
troop ‘anits.°- “The ‘Distribution’ Chart was bai poe in 1927-1929, 


wh hg gee 


eet ngs 


” Balen * ‘inspectorate Was made ebasonsiiis for the adminis- 
tration ét. Restaib types of’ ‘Sau pment’ considered basic to its arm or 
een nes + se 


AES we’, 


“ating eat its ‘ern oF, sesvties each. seeped ers re=- 


fet ‘ * The- inspectorate responsible for the distribution of 
an’ dtein® =e Sqiia pranit képt* records’ concerning the quantities avail- 
Kabccae oF, in auc eae and prepared. a _fistribution code on the basis 


is ae Pe * Phe: ttetrVouttion: pods were submitted to the Tables of 
Organisation Branch’: for’ examination and discussion at the meetings 


wes 
ees 


of the Dables’ of’ Organization Working Committee (Chapter 1, III, 148). 


Here, the requirements of the various arms and services were 
aoe coordinated. * “At the same time ‘the distribution codes were given a 
final: form,” ‘orl entey in’ ‘th istri ution Chart, and declared valid. 


“ ( tities of. equipment authorized 
in the Distribution Chart, eithér ‘in’ excess of or below the author- 
ized figure, were permissible only in exceptional cages and only with 
the approval of the inspectorate responsible for the distribution of 
the item. However, because of fluctuating supply situation, the 
creation of new types of units for which distribution codes had to be 
established, and the introduction of new items of equipment, the . 
Equipment Distribution Chart was pendence to many more changes than 
was the Main Volume « 


& 
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, hy ai So pop Vases beri et ee : e oa E sp : ‘4, 
hese é “i ‘mosQagaatucbedead Btibe. “a ives wbx giteter! Sererrs in 


the. Biatribution Chart are ight ae “fable 14. Extremely simple 
examples have been chosen, but in some caseg. the process, involved, 
é Hexcsedinglycéomplicated.  HauEldnoie TE a 4B 


Ex Materiel ene = : 27 
Aiming circle, old. type or 
Aimi circle : 1 or . eh eee ry 
Aiming. circle 31 or eaeare wat PCED) 

eas Pre ae 


® Infantry Units | . acc Authort 


3 
OVEIGGY BB 4 AG : 


ae 


3 grad ; LYE 


| Per machine-gun company, 
| '' gall types. 
| Per battalion staff (oniy 


5% if units controlled include fe 
ae a machine-gun company) oil 
| 7 Sf BTNOO agohdegohkid 
Gavelry Unite 
: grtagen fLawa adiw é 
Per heavy weapon company | boss Paoddsre sie ba 
Per regimental headquarters ee 
(as reserve) | i 
Artillery ‘Units ; 18% Son map d Steg t ETE 
7 mes box broddae Devs 


a Per battery, all types except = +11 
gound+ranging and survey ace 4a. a 
batteries and batteries with — 
special type guns 

_Per battalion, as reserve 
ey SP units contrdélled’ 
aps eimine Vi rdids)y>% 3 Souda 


Oss re 


vad? haved oa saw 
ot ‘to. einotnos ont bed wis ty Seek : 


ung 


“Per balloon, platoon fry 25.5 2, 


St el ox mW. ae sods “aule 


Per ranging and survey ‘platoon : ld 


enop atdel {ad Baa gayebak syolusl | euevchiel 
oS, 


2'Chiein niga Unite gid ads fkitoa't ot sol tTe BOP sabe 
-Ebaoe Aa goog, Ls horsonsed ‘to mabak as bobslonk os 


Pee ImtkO Batted, Vag gerd arr fid. bag porte iiley “aeto  ¢ 
amewd pga Sbenisier vas vuat he edghuiters gritqivorsd 9 brs 


. ak ety gat pee, 
ev LAE 


ay bie, OY 
sp a ele i 


SRP eeasiind pditos gab ankteltsd hind epoetl ok red DRS 
ail eaoe AC ieee byhriss wsikteot Laue edt ££. i 
bets LO. gangs £ 


Des abnemsnvanen tkent EB: 3 Hod tin: VEG Tat sine 


Sebo ee 
oid BGO TF “4 


rae ee tate apggote MAE Se Gees 
teriel Category. 2 --Gontinned 


Per sakes: with ue 9 exeesding 
75—mm : ‘caliber 
Per battalion, as reserve 


or fiela type gooking’ range, 
for. évery ‘ten men in unit — 


. ‘Por field hospital, all. types, 
°? an addition to. above - oar 


Per fortifications company 


Per. unit with email aooking.- 
= range. end. with authorized - 
strength exceeding ‘125, for: 
every. ten men in’ excess | 
in. 125. 


Per unit with large field type. 
cooking Tange and authorized 
strength | exceeding 225, for 
every . ten men in excess. of. 225 


& 


The" “Equipment Distribution. Chart wa und An, bw “volumes. of 300- 
400 pagess’; Each was 80 bound that..sheets could, ‘be, removed, or, inserted 
and its contents were. organized: ainilarly to the content the 
Volume. The ‘size of the sheets was 8, B25 x rs id See eee 


As Hautiment Indexes. 
issued by the. 
in the chart. 
trated Catalog of Motor vehicles; and. *sSiustrated, £8 £ 
Drawn Vehicles and a ‘Descriptive, Gatalog, of Signa Sane 
of Equipment and Their Uses. ° Whe bulletins described te ten aledges, 
and snow runners.. ‘All the publications carried. ines tents Of) the 
items of. equipment and euch sntoraa Gece: s a6. their neasurenents: and 


- possible uses. 


$ ¢ 


glaturey 


were designated by the letters 
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." . Aymy vehicles were given vehicle type numbers such as Kfz 2 


ambulance trucke Special vehicles 


to 2 tons; medium, between 2 and 3.5 tons; and heavy, over 30) 
In the course of the war it became more customary to state the tonnage 


capacity. 


‘Of trucks instead of their classification thus specifying carrying 


TADSS 3 RAR oe oat Le Sek Se kr a caer 


Category’ number ¢ ‘Thus © 3 ‘observation car Was ‘designated Af 12, 


~ gq > 


e aitfezentiation also had to be made petween’ road'‘and all= 

terrain vehicles. The latter ‘were identified “by the addition | of 2 gl 
agen of Gelaendeg gig ge oe of all- 

ons: ; Listerrein vehicle | was clear, 

3° types marke “ actually - 


6 £1 ng foe enentey Be 
th y hicles which experience proved © 
t Sart were’ “identified by @ Hei. Ve Lin 
egory wore “(abbreviation of Seles ahi mi 


pee desde deen , ehtoles ‘also had’ wemtons ‘ype désignationas 
addition to the” “commercial” “types ‘used: ‘in’ supply | services and : 
trains, which were all identified. by an ."0," practically | all : 
all the sae ate ergs ae icles. If a 


Combat L petitcted were aastentibed a ‘the appropiate: Magertl 
if BEA 


an pmmani tion, and” ‘weapons ‘truck: J 


pera elenes car WE Th 


oe 
te 


"the: ‘symbols - ‘aid ‘ibe express garrying capacatys: “the ‘capsodty 
was known to ‘the persons | handling: Mieted patton and in addition, “ae 
marked , on 08 ONE a ; 


7  Constristional and otlier' aLtterences petween ‘sintler ‘weapons 
of the’. game ‘caliber were ‘expressed ‘by: digits showing. ‘the ‘year of ‘their 
introduction into ‘the’ army 5 for’ ‘example, "Rifle | 985" | “Rifle: 38," "Machine 
‘Gun 34," "Machine Gun: 42, " "Heavy Field. Howitzer 16," “Heavy Field © 


Howitzer “BqoM However, during the. war weapons were - developed. 0. : 


sporadically that the year of introduction no longer sufficed. ‘Purther- 


more, this system made it possible for the enemy. to obtain knowledge 
ognoerning progress . in the: development of weeponss Bo | a new | System, 


Rareakving and miltiple-drive yendeleé.” 


2a, Nf, TL: | Artillerié-Nachrichten- and Infanteriefahtzeuge ‘ox 
astaniéry, Signal, and ‘Infantry type vehicle, reapectivelys 


~ Spbias! Ses , A we fae ey 
4rpia. 


~terrain travel) te “the - 


Nee” 


Ne et d 
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under which new weapons: were “given a muimber in no way related to their 
caliber, ‘barrel length,’ or year of initial: construction; was introduced. 
Ay gun now: sould he. described edie as Gun pes Tank ‘Gon. 427. or Mortar 


oe 2940: 


This ajaten, aoibtless, * was  thtendea. ko follow : a definite 

_ pattern. which’ would éneble the initiated,to recognize the: character-= 

.. datics: of weapon from: its numbers - ‘Whether: such: a. pattern was es«- 

Fas regret bie oes oe te. the” uthory siz @,,slich matters. were. hendled 
c 1 “required” only: general ~ 

al Ibis) ‘known, howover,. that: the 

. a ie pl i system’ Was not accepted with: énthusiasm by the- ST OOPBy 

_who. .preferred.to.service, for example, their. sane see tone Field. . 

‘Howitzer, 18 rather: than. a: gun ‘Bunherea 1650." hee Loe Ste eae 


oe The Com ‘ation. of : a. ‘Gable. of. ad meats cal ihoue “the oon 
Aties of a.table of equipment required. ‘precise, work, practice..and. 
experience, _ ait. was.a ‘purely. mechanical procesa:.and-did not: ‘involve. 
actual. decisions concerning. quantities of. materiel to ‘be: quinoriaeds: 
Such .decisions .were, made. during, the . compilation: of ..data. for. the. Main 
Volume,. the. Equipment Distribution. Chart,;,and the. tables of. organi-.: 
zation by the various inspectorates, and ehiefly.by. the-inspectorate. 
responsible for the unit type concerned. The final responsibility for 
_ the data involved. rested. ‘formally with the Tables. of Organization 
Branchs - This. branch also. made. final - ‘decisions. when iagreement. Gone: 
not. ‘be ‘reached, sbetmeen: the participating, Anapectoratess . ae hed! 


“the use of Aumbere. and letters: ef the: alphabet. in he: Distri- 
bution. Chart, which.: ‘represented a. radically, abbreviated:and precise. 
medium of | expresaion, required.a- high. degree of: Antelligences.....The >. 
work was therefore so distributed in the: -Anspectorates. ‘that the: ‘chief 
of the tables of organization section of each inspectorate handled the 
Main: Volume and. the. Distribution. Chart, with the assistance of the 
Appropriate equipment specialists, while. the actual poate} ion ‘of. Ls 
tables was. handled by subordinate personnel, s 


in ascertaining ‘authorized aieabitics, of materiel fae 
individual units y the ‘process, wes ag. followss a Od eins 

(a), On ach. page ‘of the Main Yolune the lower. éwenty=four 
lines, were. lace blanks - AGE, Ge niin” Bede aie : 


“(ay ‘Sub-volumes. were need: for ecaa drafte. of. ‘the. seutined 
tables... “Unite. of each arm were consolidated in. related ; groups, such 
as. staffs. or sompaniea,.: aupply Or . ‘transportation. columns, . and ‘bound .. 
in separate volumes according to the page of the Main Volume on which 
their equipment appeared. 
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‘In: each sub-volume,..a fold-over sheet, level with -the ‘lowér 


pale ee each page; was attached. On this fold-over sheet, and level 
“with the twenty-four blank lines in the Main Volume, the units tobe 


included in the sub-volume were entered, together with their authorized 
sarees mocore ne to their tables of oreentae acne. _ 


MySite 


ra Gy The! oalunns: of tne’ sibevoliné now were studied : in conjunctim 
with the appropriate. columns of the-Main Volumes: If an "st": (abbrevi- 


‘ation’ of: Staerkenschweisung=~Table. ‘of Organization) appeared: in’ line 


‘Distribution: Chart. "k" (abbreviation of je Kopf--per. capita 


Tene ne of she. “‘Anspectorsteas : 


"a" of:an-item’ column. of the’ Main’ Volume, the’ authorized quantity of 
that: Aten. for. the unit: in: question’ was obtained from the tnit's table 
of: organization’ ‘and: entered in the: proper. plank space onthe lower - 
half’ of ‘the:sub=volume: pages If an'"a"- (abbreviation of Schiuessel=~ 
Equipment Distribution Chart) appeared in-line "a" ofan item column, 
the figures had to be obtained from the proper page of the PR aes 


indicated: that. the’ ‘figure. given'on the fold-over sheet: for the authorized 
strength: of® the. unit wap tobe. éntered in the’ proper’ blank’ apace... A 


"Db" indidated: that the rélated item was to be found in a column’ of the 2 
Equipment: Distribution:Chart. - If the compiler deviated from the: 


established authorized gnantity for any Ppereny the: reason had ae be . 


bebe beck in: 7: footnotes. 


so When’? completed ‘the aubavciiies ‘were ‘sibmittea to the Tables y 


rye 


of Organization: ‘Branoh,' which: forwarded them to the: appropriate: ain-- 


spectorates for: concurrence., In addition to ascertaining whether : the 
specifications | of the Distribution Chart were complied with, the ine 


i. spedctorates were: ‘réquired: ‘to determine whether any item of equipment 


had ‘been overlooked « Usually'a considerable number ‘of inaccuracies | 
were’ ‘discovered ;: ‘making the: examination of ‘the tables ‘a host: ‘itiper tant 


(5): Finally; ‘each inepeatorate was given ‘the sub-volume of “thé 


ne 


hg 
DNA 


units: for which it:was ‘responsible and from 1+ prepared an. extract,: 4 


on @ printed form for each unit involved. ‘The extracts were the a 
copy from baa the tables of equipment were upenneds 

“This Sensing proosss “was spntovel prior ko! the war;- when: 
the compilation.of wartime tables of equipment was nothing but a pre= 
paratory ‘measure - ‘against’ the éventuality of mobilization.’ At the’ be- 
ginning of the war the process was greatly simplified by’ the intro- 
duction of printed table of equipment forms. These forms contained 


‘all-the. coluniis - appearing” in: the Main: Volume - except those ‘for’ items 


rarély “issued. “Instead of" ‘having ‘to turn tothe’ proper’ “page | of “the 
Main: Wolume yatien pheparing : ae ores as Was Met Ae noceaeary now 0 


Te 


‘4 
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Table 15-sWartime Table qe (Specimen) 


1 Aa 


Restricted os oo a 
Heavy Four Howitzer (Model 18) Battery 


ie 
E 
B: 
a 
j 


Cy | C4 
Ww }4 
> 
~ 


Accessories and 
appliances. Set 
for one carbine, 
short 


q 
© 
wi 
w 


7 


[oie [| 


a 
: 
We) 
ui 
nIioOn” 
or 
5|°o 
ct 
° 
- 
4 
3° 
Qu 
@ 
_ 
NN] oO 
e e 
~jJ |] © 
i) 
a 


° 


Accessories and 
appliarices, set 
for one SHG 


FF 
l - 
> 
Xe) 
ww 


qy 
E 
=] 
fer] 
|e 
a4 
2 
i 
% 


Accessories and 
appliances. Set 
for one MG 


J 4375 


ey 
i) 
a 
wi 
oN 


| 


Heavy field s. 
howitzer, Model 18 


tr 

~ 

wt 

‘oO 

ON 
— 
wi 
WN 
mm) 


Accessories and. 
appliances. Set for 
one hvy fid howitzer 


Accessories and 
appliances. Set for 
one battery, hvy 

field howitzers 


b> 
wn 
> 
No 
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select the proper printed form., On this’ roe the, items. not required 
were. deleted, and, the authorized, figures. for. require tens. entered in 
the: “proper. columne, “A final copy. for’ printing, could. now. be, prepared 
in” ‘one. process and the possi jlity. of |e] , An. making thé extracts: 
was eliminated,:. A disadvantage,. however, was. ‘that. the work had to be’ 
done for Sach. habe Bepenateny inateed of for. a. group of matte as, had 


Wide, ance 


a ai 


In preparing tables ‘of. ‘santpiont the same ee was 
followed as in the preparation. of, tables, of. organization, That is, a 
“multiplicity. of details were. included ‘go. that, the. tables. would be, .. 
intelligible even, to ‘untrained ‘personnel. ‘Thi tai 
through the use of. equipment distribution tables. which FS 
each item of equipment in a unit, the indiyiduel | ‘to. whom it’ was to be 
issued and the vehicle or “pack” ‘animal on which it. was to be. transportel. 


, fost Originally the, equipmenit distribution table was. attached. as 
a ‘geparate annex to. the appropriate. table of. ‘equipments 5 
infortiation was ‘entered on the -table of equipment *, Ammediate. 

below, ‘the 4ten ‘involvede | A special | space. Was: lett ‘plank for these _ 

entries. In certain cases, where the personne ‘to. whom an article © 
was to ‘be issued were the same in most units, ‘an’ ‘appropriate’ ‘entry — 

was dar ge on. the. table of, pandpent forms a 


in 


_ to be issued werg listed as. follows: per ‘Officer and sui fornea, army 

official, 13 per Medical NCO- (not mounted ‘On: ‘motorcycle); 13 per 
Machine gun or artillery gun, ay per Aiming eirele eae af no other 
_ lighting: device ineluded) Le 


* fable 16-~Specincn meble | of p Didfeanution 


Line a N 3427/8 Flashlight + with batteries 42 a, 


ie... Yh lofficers. each 1, 1 tteaidal NCO.1- 

Sg co Se" 2 ‘messengers ont bicycles each a, 
NAPPI Se ne ee ‘vehicles: each 2 mare 
ae apes & light, machine. enns., each. ‘i 


ee . cd ‘for: ‘unspecified distribution p, E 
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"4, “Reproduction.” As long ‘as tables of equipment remained sub- 


ject’ ¢o strict security regulations they were typewritten and repro- 


duced by: photographic methods. | Consequently the size of paper used 


was inconvenient. “En addition, the growing number of, units being | 


activated made it imposs: bl e to cope with the enormots ‘amount of work. 
‘Por this reason security Poeikvenen te were’ 600k relaxed and printing 


processes were employed, even though this process’ necessitated reading 
of galley proofs. In normal cases reproduction ‘sy this method re- 


quired from ‘four to. five weeks, from final copy to distribution but 
far more time was required when entire series of tables had to be 


printed. aaa: $2 cc A 2 
- Ygtiatly' the activation of’ unite was ordered at short notice 


A while, as in the case of tables of ‘argmization, the 4ime required for 


e 


“the preparation ‘of tables, of equipment was long. “1 the other hand, 


“Oproper outfitting of new typds of units without the availability of 


- data contained in’ the tables proved impossible. In the course of 
“'*¢4me 4¢ therefore became standing practice for the headquarters 


handling the activation of a unit to send an ordnance technician or 
‘maintenance sergeant, to Berlin in order to take. notes on the probable 


uthorizsed equipment from the. ‘tables. while they were being proc essed 


by the responsible inspectorate. Since, toward the end of bhe Nit 
shortages made it impossible to equip new units fully anyhow, this 
practice had no harmfal results. 0. | - 


Occasional use also was made ‘of previ ously-mentioned pre- 
liminary tables, of orgmization, which were mimeographed prior to 


~ Me “ wi t ural ee 


their. examination by. the various inspectorates. In such cases, after 


receiving, ita proper, tables of. equipment, + he unit concerned requi- 


sitioned from the army, equipment, parks the items. it still lacked. 


| Mables. of equipment were printed in pocket size, 465 x 5675 
inches, and bound loosely with twine or metal staples in covers on. 
which the designation of the unit concerned was. printed. A foreword, 
giving information concerning applicable cover sheets, an explanation 
of requisitioning procedures, and further items such as an explanation 
of the tem "commercial types," was included. 


5. Alterations and Tables of Equipment. Alterations were 
ordered in the same way as in the case of tables of organization 
(Chapter 1,. III,. 148)... Logically, every numerical change in the 
tables of organization would necessitate changes in the corresponding 


tables of equipment. However y_ such changes were not made. It was found . 


+ 


advisable to jasue new tables of equipment frequently rather than to 
‘order changes: in: existing tables «The result was that new tables 
of equipment were issued with greater frequency than were tables 
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, Of .organization,., In. most. cases they were. superseded or required ‘alter 
ation almost before. they were Assued.. Since, the average.table of eqrp- 
nent consisted Oo. fifteen. pages and Ws, printed, in 4,000: copies, 80. 
that “60, 000 sheets of ‘paper. were required for its production, .a' stage 
was reached where the issue of new. ‘tablea depended | on the. working ., 
capacity. of the inspeotorates ‘and, ‘the printing | shops and the -avail- 
Bea of paper rather. then on, the necessity for their revision. 


Mi ‘Th view. Oe. these’ ‘eircumstances a plan 5 was. ‘onaidered for” 
maicd nig the tables more permanently, valid by. omitting. details concern- 
ing the authorized issue of items most ‘subject to fluctuations; that 
. 1s, items iasued in quantities aocording to the numerical strength of 
/, the | ‘unit concerned. Under, this plan each unit was, to. calculate ita: 
own authorized issue ‘of such items on ‘the. basis” of a. simplified table 

‘Of, equipment. However, because. of serious. doubts that..such a. system 
would prove | successful and pacause of the oritical , situation at the 
Hime, this pian. was droppeds ' 


Air raids caused such acute shortages of materials in the 
_ summer of 1944 that a generai reduction of authorized issues of 
materiel. became . necessary. Hitherto the. rate. of. production had been 
geared | to. ‘Gorrespond to, the rate of consumption» Now. the rate. of. 
consumption had’ to be ada ted. to possibilities of productions .. ‘This. 
necessity required a complete revision. of all tables. of. -equipment and 
“their pasio, gata. . Po, inaure that. authorized issues. would be cal. . 
culated on. ‘the basip. of. actually. available. quantities of materiel, a 
special Tables , of Equipment. Staff was. formed, in Division I ofthe. :— 
Policy Groups. In’ 1944-1945, this staff reviged. the entire. Equipment: 
Distribution Chart,; adapting. it. to the actual materiel potential... 
However’, . only. @ small number, of the new, considerably ‘reduced tables 
of eaulpment were “completed by the war's end. ey 


‘the larger part of a ‘table of equipment Listed : items. of. 
personal equipment and clothing. Since the Clothing Branch igsued 
its own special instructions for every newly-activated unit and sine 
‘these instrictions frequently. invalidated the figures in the. tables 
of” equipment, items. from’ Materiel Category 41 (clothing. and personal 
equipment) were no. longer specified. din. the tabless. Inetead, a cover 
sheet’ dealing With. Glothing. was included. fe she es 


"the various, printed regulations Aneludea, in. Materiel. Cate- 
gory 44 were. also #0, numerous..and subject to so many changes that it 
was found. more. ‘convenient. “to issue. tables for mandatory. unit. libraries 
of regulations. than | to. make the | necessary, entries in tables. of. equip- 
mente. The ‘tables , for. ‘the “libraries | were prepared, by the Tables of. 
Organization | Branch. in” very much the same way.as ware . the. tables’ of. 
“equipment, with an ‘established distribution list and @ main index, 
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and other r 


“eeotion, which listed those required by all units of specific’ arms 


and services weré listeds - “In outward’ appéarande: and arrangement ‘the 


ble for the activation of units. 


Font dq uebles of winter equipment deserve mention. In the’ autum 
of 1941 immediate steps became necessary to adapt the Gérman armies 
operating in the eastern theater to Russian winter ‘conditions. 
Numerous articlés, such as warnclothing, suitable fiéld furnaées, 
Sledges, runners for guns, and anti-freeze lubricants for weapons’ and 
vehicles had to be procured and distributed. Since it was not 
possible to adapt the existing tables of equipment in time; ' Winter 
Equipment Annexes’ weré prépared by thé Tables: of Organization Branth 


for inolosuré with the’ tables of equipment, ‘These annexes were in 
the nature of distribution charts and’ therefore aid not spécify the 
quantities to'be issued to individual units, but merely established 
distribution ratios. The annexes remained valid until the énd of 
the ware Only a few items of winter equipment were entered in the 


normal tables of equipment.  ~ . 

ope _ Much work was devoted to calculating quantities ‘and types 
of reserve materiel to be stored in the resupply parks of ‘the various 
armies against the event of mobilization. “The Main Volume ahd the 
tables of equipment admittedly contained brief notes such ag "1. 
complete equipment outfit for an infantry: (or’ artillery) park," but: 
these equipment outfits consisted of thousands of individual items 
and “equipment packaged. Calculations were rendered even more, __ 
difficult bythe fact that, “although strenuous’ efforts were made to 
‘standardize ‘equipment ‘within each armiy, armié ! 3 
‘the’ types of weapons they were assigned, In’thé West, where the 
troops were tobe employed in ‘the Westwall, fortification and static 


weapons predonindteds in the East, mobile and more up-to-date weapons. 


armits differed widely in — 


ep of Te 


ete ee 
f 
é 


oie Taig 


Responsibility for this work was assigned to a’special branch of the 
Ordnance. Inspectorate but, as far as can be ‘remembered, not a ‘single - 
table prescribing the stocks to be held ‘in’ army parks was ever completed. 
This lag had no harmful consequences. because the first phase of the 
Polish campaign was over, ‘before the. first | ‘army parks were established. 


; oe ‘the’ tables . of equipment ‘served: ‘not ‘only as a working. basis 
for ‘the. outfitting of units but were useful | also’ in. calculating re- 
supply requirements and future requirements” for units to be activated. 
In addition, they served as a basis in calculating raw material re-" 
quirements in over-all armament production. For this purpose they 
were ‘processed by, the” punch card system atthe | Wehrmacht High | Command. 
No. pespsoulare on this. latter Brogedute are known to ‘the’ author. |” ; 


IY. ANNEXES PO TABLES OF RQUIPMRN..- 


The-Main Volume and tables of equipment covered only complete 
items of equipment. Separate prrts, appliances, spare parts arid con= 
tainers were. consolidated An oe packages and the items of which 


Jp itee ahaa nt 


ee first purpose of, the exnexes ‘was to avoid re thé Main 
Volume and the tables of equipment too voluminous and. confusingy ee 
Their second purpose ‘was to “give ‘each | ‘item of an ‘equipment ‘package’ anid 
each part ‘Of an item ite own stock number, gince it was these items” 
and, parts. which were requisitioned ‘most frequently. Their third pur- 
“poue was to save labor. Information in the annéxes was’ “subject to’ 
relatively few changes so that it was not necessary to rearrange and 
‘reprint the numerous minor items involved every time a new ‘table of 
equipnient | was * “dgeued. ‘Furthermos Fy it was not” necessary. ‘for ‘the - 
General Army Office: to prépsre $1.2, annexes. “They could be: prepared © 
_ by, the, agency. of the Arny’ Ordnance Office ‘which was responsible, * 
"under. the control of the Directive Branch (Wa a As for the sevelon-_ 
ment. of the item concerned. - 


: ‘The. format of the annexes | was Peete In outward appearances... 
they resembled tables of equipment. They listed the stock number of. 
each item, its weight, the quantity to be issued, and the total weight 
of the equipment package of which the item was a part. 


In preparing the annexes, rough drafts were drawn up by the 
Weapons and Equipment Developnent Branch and submitted to the Directive 
Branch, where the stock numbers y~re entered and the drafts put into 
standard form. The drafts were +..n forwarded to the various in- 
spectorates for concurrence ani finally to the Tables of Organization 
Branch for printing. Galley proofs were corrected by the Weapons and 
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sguipnent Devoloppent Branch. knnexos were ‘quibered conseouttvely 8 
auyPiere issued and not according to any specie! NUaherihg systems 


 “bayeSgnd“whdon neoustea frequently te oindnte word Listed 4 


gpecial annexes. Thus packages made up of precisely “the same medicines 
_were authorized for inclusion in the equipment of all -hospital ‘and 


‘veterinary uniter ‘qhese were lidted in e special annex attached. 1% re 


Printed ander the. number of the main annexe. 


the main annex. In such cases the remark, "See special annex #-." was 


gag table, of equipment was secompanie é by an“Annex Volume ~~ 
Gofiteining a1 the annexes entered in. the annex column of the table. ay 
The Army Field Manual Adhinistration ‘Branch (Chapter 1, TiI, 165) was 4 
responsible for the compilation of these Annex Volumes and for their 
attachment to the appropriate tables: ee eect | Ogee ee . 


‘On ‘the assumption that ‘all documents mentioned in this study are 
to be found among the documents captured during and after the war and 
“that an attempt is being or will, be. made to evaluate them, the subject 


wae 


: the present study is probably the only such Fecord 
ae " Giatheraste) the euthor consid ore hingelt the only, person ive, 
who is qualified to (eat the eudject exhaustively, since he wee, “ 
n the Tables ‘of Organization and Equipment field f 


for fourteen years, during seven of which he was chief of the responsible 
branch. During this time he gained an intimate knowle dge. of this highly 
specialized field which, to the vninitiated, seems abstruse, boring, 
thankless, ‘and without dneentive to:any person to ocoupy himself seri- ‘ 
ously’ with ae cae ae hed aoe Pntege ok tae. ae Duet Vales Mee LOS ae 
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